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The Association advocates a national policy of land-use planning that will improve living 
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stered as to leave the maximum freedom to private and local initiative consistent with those 
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SALFORD MUNICIPAL DEVELOPMENT 


1,400,000 


‘Phorpres common 


and facing 


bricks 


Built for Salford Corporation 
by Direct Works Department 
this recently completed 
scheme comprises 711 
dwellings in nine 10-storey 
blocks, three 11-storey blocks, 
and a single smaller block of 
six shops with maisonettes 
above. The scheme was started 
eighteen months ago. 


MULTI-STOREY FLATS, LOWER KERSAL, SALFORD 


wink Co 


Rs 


LONDON BRICK COMPANY LIMITED , 


—§in the service of the building industry 


FHORPRES 


City Engineer 

G. A. McWilliam, B.sc., A.M.1.¢ E., 
A.R.1.C.S., M.1.MUN.E, 

Town Hall, Bexley Square, Salford 3, 
Lancs. 


Architects 

Cruickshank & Seward, 

Chartered Architects, 196 Deansgate, 
Manchester 3 


Contractors 

City of Salford Direct Works Dept. 
General Manager : 

St@phen W. Johnson, F.st0c.s 1., 
M.1.MUN.B.M., 

Unwin Street, Cross Lane, Salford, 
Lancs. 





des Ks Gee 





BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH Il 
BRICK MAKERS 


Head Office: Africa House, Kingsway, London W.C.2. Telephone: HOLborn 8282 
Midland District Office: Prudential Building, St. Philip’s Place, Birmingham 3. Telephone Central 4141 
South-Western District Office: Royal London Buildings, Baldwin Street, Bristol 1. Telephone: Bristol 23004/5 
Northern District Office: St. Paul’s House, 20-22 St. Paul’s Street, Leeds. Telephone: Leeds 20771 
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Edito1 

WINTER MEETINGS 1961/62 Publi 
Editor 


at the Planning Centre at 6 p.m. 


No. 1 Wednesday, 13 December 1961 — 
A SYMPOSIUM ON Hous 


do: 


“THE NEW HOUSING STANDARDS” The 
Scl 





Mrs Evelyn Denington, Chairman, LCC New and 
Expanded Towns Committee The | 

E. V, Collins, Chief Architect, G. Wimpey & Sons Ltd 
Mrs Muriel Smith, London Council of Social Service 
J. P. Macey, Housing Manager, Birmingham Corporation 
Anthony Davies, Chief Architect, Basildon New Town Dinn 
Development Corporation — 


Inqui 





The Report of the Government’s Sub-Committee on Housing 





Standards was published on 1 December. It replaces the Dudley 
Report of 1944. The panel of five experts will give their views on | 
the Report, answer questions, and listen tocomments from the floor. 
Note: Bookings for this meeting have been so heavy that it will WE 
now be held in the Lecture Hall (first floor), Kingsway Hall, WC2. casio 
forw 
No. 2 Wednesday, 21 February 1962 abou 
DENSITY AND URBANITY cour 
Speaker : Leonard Vincent, Chief Architect-Planner, Stevenage aie 
Chairman: B. J. Collins, cpt, Frics, pprp1, County Planning eee 
Officer, Middlesex. plan 
Discussion Opener: L. B. Keeble, Senior Lecturer in Town Plan- rise | 
ning, University of London. fashi 
ing « 
No. 3 (date (in March) and speaker to be announced) | abo 
THE AMERICAN SHOPPING CENTRE aie 
AND ITS LESSONS FOR BRITAIN tenc: 
enm 
Tickets for each meeting: 1s. 6d. TCPA members and students infin 
2s. 6d. non-members ing ¢ 
by tl 
THE PLANNING CENTRE, 28 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN H 
LONDON, WC2 eme! 
circl 
doul 
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Housing and Towns: A New Orthodoxy 


WE HAD the idea of claiming in this 
editorial that the views we have put 
forward for the last fifteen years— 
about the sufficiency of land in this 
country for decent urban develop- 
ment, the folly of continued massing 
of business and employment in city 


centres, and the superior economy of 


planned dispersal as against high- 
rise building—have suddenly become 
fashionable; and perhapsmildly gloat- 
ing over this change of outlook. But 
a boast of long priority in seeing and 
stating the obvious might as fairly be 
taken to be a confession of incompe- 
tence in our advocacy. The enlight- 
enment has taken far too long, and 
infinite damage has been done to liv- 
ing conditions and national efficiency 
by the delay. 

However, a new orthodoxy is now 
emerging in housing and planning 
circles, which it is hardly possible to 
doubt must produce a big change in 


national policy. It will be obstructed 
by the deep impression made on the 
public mind by the powerful ultra- 
preservationists of the countryside, 
the farmers’ organizations, and the 
writing architects—the impression 
that Britain is desperately short of 
land, that its food supplies are in 
danger, that its rural beauty is dis- 
appearing, and that it is imperative 
to save the remnants by packing the 
common people in multi-storey tene- 
ments. The deplorable housing manu- 
als of the Ministry during the period 
of obsession with “‘saving land”’ have 
not been withdrawn, and along with 
the differential subsidies in favour of 
high flats still distort the judgement of 
municipal authorities. These snakes 
in the grass may take a long time to 
scotch. 

For the healthy reaction now be- 
ginning to influence wide circles 
much credit is due to the land-use re- 
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searches and commonsense of Wibber- 
ley and Best of the Wye Agricultural 
College and Colin Clark of the Oxford 
Agricultural Research Institute, and 
to calculations of urban development 
costs by N. Litchfield and by P. A. 
Stone of the Building Research Sta- 
tion, which have expertly confirmed 
our own simple studies of the last two 
decades. Able books by Peter Self and 


Lewis Keeble have set the problems of 


planning and urban development in 
full perspective. The effect is already 
apparent in the latest parliamentary 
debates, in press comment, and even 
in the speeches of Ministers. And these 
elements and generalizations of a 
sounder planning philosophy are now 
being converted into quantitative 
terms with geographical definiteness 
by the new regime in the TCPA. 

This ‘“‘break-through”’ is encourag- 
ing and of the first importance. But so 
far the new orthodoxy has captured 
only a section of the élite of opinion- 
makers and policy-operators. It has 
not yet evangelized or displaced ‘‘1e 
aesthetic pundits of the Sunday pa- 
pers or broadcasting, or the roman- 
tic idolaters of ““urbanity’’. Nor has it 
yet undermined the faith of investors 
that the rise of central property values 
and of the height of buildings has no 
limit short of the sky. 

Welcome evidence that business 
and financial interests are not imper- 
vious to intelligent thinking about the 
future of housing and urban develop- 
ment is given in a booklet of clear 
popular appeal—The Housing Land 
Crisis—just published by the Alliance 
Building Society (of Brighton). This 
contains a copious and _brilliantly- 
presented set of statistics and graphs, 
showing, for instance, the expected in- 
crease of population and households 
in England and Wales during the next 
twenty years. It accepts as likely the 


higher of the current estimates of 


housing needs in that period— 
8,000,000 new dwellings—which is 
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possible if the nation is serious about 
slum clearance and improved living 
standards. 

“Can this increase be afforded ?” 
the booklet asks. It replies that ‘‘whilst 
total expenditure on fixed capital for- 
mation has increased in real terms in 
the last five years by 22-4 per cent, 
investment in housing construction 
has increased by only 16-7 per cent. 
It adds: “the proportion of total ex- 
penditure devoted to housing has 
actually fallen from 19-7 to 18-7 per 
cent.” 

These and the many other effective- 
ly displayed figures (including some 
unfamiliar ones on land prices in 
various regions) make the booklet 
valuable for popular education. What 
is specially remarkable, in a business 
publication, is that the planning im- 
plications of an enlarged housing 
policy are candidly faced. The un- 
even local incidence of the ‘‘famine” 
in sites is well brought out; and while 
it is contended that more land must 
be allocated for house-building in the 
South-east and West Midlands, the 
necessity of long-term plans for a bet- 
ter national balance of population is 
recognized. ““There must be positive 
and effective measures to steer in- 
dustry, and therefore people, to other 
parts of the country.’ New towns 
and cities—and the planned expan- 
sion of existing towns are seen to be 
essential to a sound housing policy. 

Planners and “‘housers”’ should pos- 
sess this booklet, not only as a useful 
collection of data for easy reference, 
but as a token that important business 
interests can catch up with and even 
get ahead of them in thought. 





New Towns Issue 


The January 1962 issue of Town 
AND CountTRY PLANNING will contain 
facts and figures of the progress of the 
British new towns. 
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THE CIVIC TRUST’S IMPROVEMENT 


SCHEMES 


Two and a half years after the completion of the Civic Trust’s im- 


provement scheme in Magdalen Street, Norwich, it is perhaps 


time to take a fresh look at the validity of the idea that the scheme 


embodied and the course of tts spread through the country. 


further schemes have been com- 

pleted; about forty are in hand 
for early completion; about. eighty 
more are agreed in principle and will 
be in the pipeline next year. Efforts 
are being made to get schemes mov- 
ing in several hundred more places 
and it is clear that, slowly but steadi- 
ly, the idea is taking hold. Fresh impe- 
tus was given to the movement by 
HM The Queen when she inaugurat- 
ed the Windsor improvement scheme 
in May this year and commended the 
idea to the many hundreds of local 
authority representatives present. 


Fi SOME figures. Some twenty 


Spring-Clean for a County 


It is particularly noticeable that 
wherever successful schemes have 
been completed, the idea tends to 
spread in that locality. One gets a 
powerful feeling of this in Norwich 
itself and in the surrounding country- 
side. Since Magdalen Street, a num- 
ber of other streets in the city have 
completed or initiated schemes ; every- 
where groups of buildings have been 
re-decorated with architectural ad- 
vice and it seems likely that, in an- 
other few years, the entire face of 
Norwich will have been transformed. 
So throughout Norfolk; Holt and 
Aylsham have completed schemes, 
seven more towns and villages have 
schemes in hand and the Norfolk 
County Council aim to have spring- 


| cleaned the whole county within four 


years or so. 


by MICHAEL MIDDLETON 


It does not seem unreasonable, 
therefore, to see in this movement 
for such it has become—an instru- 
ment for changing the whole climate 
of opinion surrounding civic design in 
general. Its eventual success or failure 
must surely be judged on a social 
education level, rather than the pure- 
ly aesthetic (‘“‘why on earth did they 
use that colour there? ’’) orthe purely 
commercial (“of course it’s only a 
traders’ gimmick to increase their 
business a bit’?)—though neither of 
these factors is to be despised. Once 
the idea—common enough at popu- 
lar level—that our environment is a 
visitation of fate can be destroyed, 
once it can clearly be shown that our 
surroundings are man-made and 
capable of marked improvement, 
then people at large become the more 
receptive to more radical proposals 
and may even press for them. 


Challenge in the North 


One is made particularly aware of 
this aspect in the outworn industrial 
areas of the Midlands and the North. 
Outworn they may be and demand- 
ing, in vast areas, complete replan- 
ning and redevelopment on a re- 
gional basis. But as a matter of 
practical politics the nation is going 
to be faced with tracts of such blight 
for many years to come; to think 
otherwise is unrealistic. It is the more 
important to keep alive in those who 
live and work there—or as often as 
not to kindle in them—an awareness 
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Civic Trust 


A tobacconist-confectioner’s premises at Croydon before and after a Civic Trust ‘‘face- 
lifting’? scheme. 


Civic Trust 
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Civic Trust 








Civic Trust 


Detail in an improvement scheme (Folkestone). 


of the possibility of another way of 
life. To take an example, trivial in 
itself, perhaps, but significant of 
much more: such has been the atmo- 
spheric pollution ofthe industrial areas 
in the past that the very possibility of 
life without grime has been forgotten ; 
here white paint on a window frame 
can come with the force of a revela- 
tion. A Burslem trader told me re- 
cently that he had laughed when he 
first heard of the Trust’s proposals for 
the central area of the improvement 
scheme there. ‘I just could not im- 
agine people sitting out in the mid- 
dle of Burslem!” he said. But they 
do now—they even listen to the band 
and dance—and it gives my friend 
particular pleasure to see the new 
centre being accepted and used in this 
way. From such small promises of 
better things can come a recognition 
of higher standards and an active 
determination to achieve them. 

It must not be thought, however, 
that the path is strewn with roses, 
roses all the way. Though I have little 
doubt that many present difficulties 





will drop away as the whole idea loses 
its novelty value and begins to be 
taken for granted, there are problems 
and dangers and unrealities in the 
situation. For a start, it is by no means 
universally easy to set up the re- 
quisite machinery to sponsor such im- 
provements. There are often long- 
standing antagonisms between the 
local bodies in a town, and indeed, 
between individuals. One meeting 
attended by the Trust was said to be 
the first on record where the repre- 
sentatives of the local council and the 
local chamber of trade had faced each 
other round the same table. In such 
circumstances the moves in the opera- 
tion tend to be conducted with the 
stately ritual of the mating dance of 
the praying mantis. 


Cost and Compromise 


There is universal reluctance to 
spend money on such improvements, 
notwithstanding the obvious need of 
most areas and the likelihood—in the 
long term—of increased prosperity. 
One may sympathize in this with the 
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traders of a small village, who may be 
hard put to it even to find the where- 
withal for the exterior redecoration 
of their premises, let alone an archi- 
tect’s fee as well. Such reluctance is by 
no means confined to the village, 
however, and it may be felt that the 
education of more prosperous pro- 
perty owners to the idea of using an 
architect and paying for aesthetic 
advice is a useful by-product of such 
schemes. 

One danger resulting from this 
general parsimony is a tendency for 
schemes too often to become watered 
down in one way or another. A paint 
firm is called in to produce the de- 
coration scheme: it may be admirable 
as decoration but it cannot, in the 
nature of things, concern itself with 
street furniture and more permanent 
improvements. The local council has 
budgeted its expenditure on street 
lighting for another part of the town 
and is unable to contribute to the 
scheme proposed. There are many 
permutations and combinations. The 
fact remains that, unless there are one 
or two fanatics in the operation who 
are prepared to spend a quite in- 


ordinate amount of time on matters of 


apparently insignificant detail, the re- 
sult will be disappointing. 


The Architect’s Part 
For the architects it must be said 
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that, in all probability, none involved 
in these schemes has so far failed to be 
out of pocket as a result. Indeed, it 
has sometimes taken two years to ex- 
tract from those concerned even the— 
probably inadequate—fee agreed, 
This most architects accept, in part 
because they are good-natured chaps 
with a developed civic and social 
sense; in part because, let’s face it, 
they get excellent publicity out ofsuch 
schemes and may well pick up addi- 
tional work in the long run as a 
result. 

Operating on this semi-charitable 
basis, however, they cannot be ex- 
pected to fight indefinitely—and 
fight is usually an understatement— 
for all the small details that, in the 
last analysis, make or mar a scheme; 
to chase the rogue elephants of pro- 
perty owners who cheerfully “‘join the 
scheme”’ but equally cheerfully dis- 
regard the advice given them. 

There are other dangers. Certain 
treatments and colour schemes can 
all too easily be repeated without 
sufficient thought until they become 
clichés. Elements that have added to 
the general character of the street are 
destroyed through a mistaken belief 
in change for its own sake. Sometimes, 
for example, a trader will insist, 
against all argument, on removing 
some robust, characterful, nineteenth- 
century fascia lettering and replac- 


A Post Office’s “‘new look’’ at Folkestone. 
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msam be a 


Civic Trust 


Civic Trust 


Windsor : the scheme inaugurated in May has resulted in a great improvement in the quality 
of the street-scene. 


ing it with a shiny, soon-to-be-shoddy, nature of his premises. On balance, 
anonymous “contemporary” version however, the gains outweigh the 
that is totally out of keeping with the losses. It is already clear that Ian 
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Nairn will not be able to do another number of important central area re. 
Outrage in ten years’ time, in which development problems have been re. TE 
Magdalen Street will appear to run ferred to it as a direct consequence of 
from Land’s End to John o’ Groats. _ face-lift proposals. Increasingly, one} 7p, 
t may hope, the creation of pedestrian 
“Towns that are pleasant to live in” and shopping precincts, adequate The 
What is more important is that, and appropriate parking facilities, J Plan 
although some schemes get so watered the clearance of clutter from the 
down that the end result is of dubious _ streets, co-ordinated redecoration, ment. 
value, others do in fact lead to more _ proper lighting and the rest, will come 
important and more long-term im- _ to be seen as different aspects of one 
provements than come under the and the same problem—the preser- 
heading of ‘‘face-lifting’’. Certainly vation and creation of towns that are T 
so far as the Trust itselfis concerned a __ pleasant to live in. 
whic! 
fortur 
: , the 
Village or Town Pond tore 
hand. 
The village pond or what should be farm horses no longer come to drink} appré 
done with it as the village grows into and it might be a danger to smal} Th 
a town is a familiar problem. In the  childrenor aninvitation to tip rubbish | Social 
small town of Castle Cary in East such as old bicycles. Actually, the] The F 
Somerset the former pond isnowcom- town’s war memorial stands as a tall | objec 
pletely “‘concreted”’ or urbanized, but island in the pond, which is further} this 
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“| THE FACE OF BRITAIN 


mt | The special supplement to Socialist Commentary entitled 


ate | The Face of Britain: A Policy for Town and Country 
ies, | Planning is reviewed here by a Conservative Member of Parlia- 


the 

ei ment. 

ome 

one 

ser: | OWN AND country planning has 

are "[ seicom been the subject of vio- 

lent party political conflict, 

which may be its fortune or mis- 
fortune. Had it held a central place in 
the political ring we might have had 
more dynamic policies. On the other 
hand, it enjoys a broadly bi-partisan 

rink | approach and continuity. 

mall} Thus a Tory MP can consider 

)bish | Socialist Commentary’s new pamphlet 

the | The Face of Britain with a measure of 

1 tall | objectivity. Indeed, there is much in 

rther | this well-written document which 

r tit | should have all-party support. 


All must be aware of the powerful 
w. | social and economic forces that are 
changing the English landscape. All 
must feel a sense of regret that, with 
the lessons of the first Industrial 
Revolution before us, we have failed 
to do a better job in its second cycle. 
All must mourn lost opportunities, 
and wish that environment had a 
larger place in the quest to raise the 
standard of living. 





Credits and Debits 


Against this background the au- 
thors examine planning since 1945. 
| To Labour goes credit for the princi- 
Hpal Act of 1947 and new towns— 
regarded overseas, though not in 
| Britain, as our most exicting post- 
war development. On the debit side 
# Must go the ill-starred attempt to deal 
Hwith land values by a development 
charge; a policy which then and since 
has absorbed a wholly disproportion- 
ate amount of parliamentary time and 











by w. F. DEEDES 


energy, to the exclusion of other ideas. 
I would not expect Socialist Com- 
mentary to give the Conservatives’ de- 
cade much of an aura; but I cannot 
pass the judgement: ‘Housing has 
been the second failure of the Con- 
servative Party.”’ It distresses the au- 
thors that in 1951 public authorities 
built nine-tenths of all houses com- 
pleted, but in 1960 only two-fifths. 
There is here a clash of philosophy 
between Tories and Socialists. 


Home Ownership and the Planner 


Let it be conceded that in terms of 
abstract planning home ownership, 
a prominent feature of Conservative 
policy, is sometimes an untidy intru- 
der. For symmetry and an orderly 
skyline ne doubt the council tenantry 
offer the best view every time. But 
between the planner and the plum- 
ber aspiring to own his own home a 
balance must be struck. Home owner- 
ship has met the keenest desires of 
many. The sum of satisfaction it pro- 
vides must belaidagainst the blemishes 
inseparable from diversity. 

Leaving the past, we come with 
readier sympathy to the four factors 
which Socialist Commentary single out 
as basic principles of town and 
country planning in Britain today: 
employment, building, transport, and 
land ownership and land-values. The 
first three, which are closely linked, 
present a major problem of govern- 
ment. 

That we have so far failed to resolve 
the conflicting policies of Labour, 
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Trade and Housing is indisputable. 
In an island which has to fight for its 
living, industry holds the whip hand. 
What the Ministry of Labour deems 
good for employment and what the 
Board of Trade deems good for ex- 
ports are dominant influences. Trail- 
ing behind come the social Ministries, 
Housing, Health, and Education, 
who must cope with the social conse- 
quences of economic priorities. 


Industrial Needs and Social Sense 


A consequence is not merely to up- 
set the “‘extremely fragile’? balance 
between town and country; but, 
more seriously, to create lasting social 
unbalance. Can we achieve a more 
coherent relationship between indus- 
trial needs and social sense? We shall 
never get harmony but we could aim 
at a better pattern. 

In most discussions on this point, 
the central problem in planning to- 
day, two main ideas emerge. One, 
cogently presented in The Face of 
Britain, is a far stronger Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning, ‘“‘with 
supreme control in planning the loca- 
tion of employment, of housing and 
communications’’. On the face of it, 
an attractive prospect. 

The second opinion, which I share, 
has severe doubts on the practical 
value of such a Ministry and prefers 
new and better arrangements at the 
source of power—the Ministers them- 
selves. In considering the chances of 
this super-Ministry it is well to note 
the Ministries which would, in the 
planning sphere, be subordinate to 
it. I make the total ten—Scotland, 
Trade, Labour, Defence, Health, 
Power, Civil Aviation, Education, 
Housing, and Transport. 


The “Overlord” 


Even if he were the most senior and 
persuasive of Ministers, the Overlord 
of this new Ministry would have his 
work cut out. Worse, he would have 
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a great deal of ground cut from under 
his feet. Ministries under Tory or 
Socialist rule guard jealously and 
fight tenaciously to preserve their 
spheres of influence. 

Socialist Commentary is right in say- 
ing that to be effective such a Ministry 
must be powerful. It underrates the 
obstacles which such a Ministry would 
in the exercise of such power create 
for itself. 


A Committee of Ministers? 


Our politics are based on Minis- 
terial responsibility. We would get 
nearer to what we want with a com- 
mittee of Ministers principally in- 
volved—this would bring numbers 
down to half-a-dozen; nourished by 
up-to-date intelligence; meeting fair- 
ly frequently and, above all, given the 
weight commensurate to their task by 
Cabinet and senior Ministers. 

The chief of these considerations, 
the need to avoid the stresses, ani- 
mosities, and squabbles which cause 
delay and compromise, applies to 
Socialist Commentary’s ideas about 
a powerful regional organization. 
“This,” they admit, “‘assumes a 
radical reform of local government 
which it is outside our scope to dis- 
cuss.” I am not convinced that a 
radical reform of local government 
is the quickest road to better plan- 
ning. 

On urban  renewal—what _ the 
authors sensibly call “‘new towns 
within cities’”—many will agree that 
the new town development corpora- 
tion in another form offers a hopeful 
medium. Neither private enterprise 
nor city fathers can independently 
provide the resources and authority 
needed for central redevelopment on 
a big scale. Clearly there has got to be 
a new kind of consortium. Provided 
the authority of elected representa- 
tives is not undermined, a new town 
development corporation has_ the 
makings of a good team. 
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“The Demon in the Pack” 

We come last to the demon in 
the pack, landownership and land- 
values. It would be fairest to give the 
authors’ idea in the words of their 
own summary : 

“The freehold interest in all land 
should be vested, from a date to be de- 
termined, in a public authority. Each 
building will be given a statutory ‘life’ 
according to its age, condition, and 
suitability. The former freeholders will 
hold the land under statutory leases 
for the remainder of the statutory life 
of the building. There would be pro- 
vision for compensation, safeguards for 
owner-occupiers, and procedures to 
provide land at a low cost, or no cost, 
for public purposes.” 

This brings us to the parting of 
ways. After twelve years of argument, 
we have got back to the point when 
land changes hand at market values. 
It has much to commend it. If prices 
in some places are ridiculously high, 
that is because we have—as we avoid- 
ed doing with food in the Second 
World War—rationed the commodity 
(by planning) and not controlled the 
price. One remedy is to increase the 
ration—by releasing more land. 

The right way to deal with profits, 
just or excessive, and with speculators 


Miss Kk. S. Woods of the Agricultural 
Economics Research Institute, Oxford, 
writes : 

In your admirable report of the 
West Midlands Conference held in 
Birmingham on 5 July, I am quoted 
as saying that local preservation and 
development associations should have 
as their members local residents, not 
officials. I should be grateful for space 
to correct and clarify the impression 
that these words convey, for I have 
no wish to belittle the very important 
work of officials in this field. 
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is by taxation. I take no exception to 
a capital gains tax for land dealers— 
if it can be devised, and I think it can. 
Could we not also arrange that the 
levy on such profits—which would be 
more easily assessed locally—should 
also accrue to local rates and not to 
central revenue? The public share of 
private profit from betterment should 
surely go to those public authorities 
which achieved the betterment. 

What fills me with foreboding is 
a revolutionary proposal which will 
rouse much antagonism, demand new 
and complicated administration, and 
will, again, take our eye off the main 
object. 

The authors anticipate that kind of 
argument and I should be sorry to 
disappoint them. The prevailing need 
is for a new sense of intention, a co- 
herent theme, in the planning of this 
country’s development. To win sup- 
port for that and to sustain it de- 
mands the maximum of support. 

“Our policy,” declare the authors, 
“consists of a number of proposals 
which are interdependent. If one is 
taken away, the others will be made 
partly or wholly ineffectual.” That is 
the language of Socialism. It is not 
what Aneurin Bevan once called the 
language of priorities. 


Correspondence: Membership of Local Associations. 


What I meant to suggest was the 
collaboration of ordinary members of 
the public with those who hold office, 
thus getting a wider view of local 
conditions and possibilities for appro- 
priate development. The weakness of 
some development associations lies in 
the fact that they have only, or almost 
only, officials as members, and lack 
the many-sided representation that is 
so important both for study and for 
action. It is moreover to be deplored 
that all too often developers are in one 
camp and preservers in another, 
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whereas the two functions are surely, 
in good planning, inseparable. Wide- 
ly representative voluntary associa- 


Derelict 


From Mr H. W. F. Heck, pprpi, County 
Planning Officer, Cornwall : 

Mr F. A. A. Menzler writes in 
your October issue on derelict quarry 
building near Padstow. This site is, 
of course, well known to us; the 
owners do not agree that there is any 
public right of way through the area 
and also claim that it may be neces- 
sary to re-open the quarry. Any ac- 
tion by the county council would en- 
tail considerable compensation as 
much of the disused machinery 
would have to be cut up for removal. 

The county council are foremost in 
their anxiety to remove the many eye- 
sores that still mar parts of this 
beautiful county, but what can be 
done is, of course, strictly governed by 
the amount of money that can be set 
aside to meet claims for compensa- 
tion. Within these limits priority must 
obviously be given to the most harm- 
ful eyesores and our attack must deal 
fairly with the 320 miles of our coast- 
line and the inland areas. 

Following a survey of the worst 
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tions, if focused locally, can do valu. 
able work in promoting and support- 
ing desirable official action. 


Buildings 


eyesores, the county planning com- 
mittee have authorized action to be 
taken in respect of seventeen sites. All 
these will be cleaned up by the end of 
1963. 

This clearing-up process is quite 
distinct from our effort on disused 
war-time structures, which has been 
going on for some considerable time, 
ably supported in recent years by the 
Civic Trust. The number of positive 
gains out of our long schedule of war- 
time structures is surely—if slowly— 
increasing. This has only come about 
through constant pressure on service 
departments and the use of every 
means in our power to achieve success. 

The efforts of the county council 
have resulted in a cleaner, tidier, and 
more pleasant place over the last 
thirteen years, and there will be even 
more improvements in the forth- 
coming years. When people who come 
to the county for the first time are 
unaware that the landscape has ever 
been despoiled, then we shall have 
been truly successful. 


Contemporary’s Compliment 


“The largest and most reputable disseminator of planning propaganda in 
the world is probably the Town and Country Planning Association, and it 
hip-pocket size journal i is extremely well received, although it is small, plait 


and unassuming.””—CcOMMENT, by pragma; 7P/ Fournal, November 1961. 
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The Town and Country Planning 


N THE morning of 25 October, 
Mr B. J. Collins, cBE, FRICs, 
PPTPI, county planning officer, 
Middlesex, took the chair and Mr 
Peter Self, chairman of the Associa- 
tion’s executive committee, welcomed 
Dr Charles Hill, mp, who was carrying 
out his first big engagement as Minis- 
ter of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment. 

In opening the conference, Dr Hill 
agreed with Mr Self that the problems 
which the Association is trying to 
solve are the greatest of those that face 
him. He paid tribute to the growth of 
influence of Mr Henry Brooke, the 
former Minister, and he was sure the 
Association would keep pressing him 
also for faster progress. He was ready 
to hear and learn: the Association’s 
ideas were a challenge and a stimu- 
lus. 

We have, he said, some solid 
achievements, in new towns, to which 
he added Skelmersdale and perhaps 
Dawley, and in green belts—which 
are here to stay. New houses and in- 
dustry ‘‘for the most part grow where 
they should” and local government 
reorganization is on the way, to give 
amore efficient machine. 

The present soaring population 
(nearer 5 than 4 million more people 
in the next twenty years) and the pro- 
portionately faster rise in the number 
ofhouseholds, together with changing 
standards of living, could not have 
been foreseen in the earlier post-war 
years, Only half the number of homes 
tan go back into slum clearance areas. 
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INQUIRY INTO PLANNING 


Association's National 
Conference 1961 was held at Church House, Westminster, on 
25 and 26 October 1961 and was attended by nearly 800 
delegates. The papers and discussions are summarized here. 


by JOAN AUCOTT 


Where is the flood of new develop- 
ment to go ? Part of the answer lies in 
the redevelopment of cities, where 
centres fall short of present standards, 
both visually and economically, and 
where vast areas of obsolescent hous- 
ing “‘call out for redevelopment or re- 
habilitation—if that is possible’’. Poli- 
cies must be practical, must meet the 
needs of the people, and yet must leave 
the countryside to be enjoyed. “It 
calls for thinking and research,” for a 
review of standards and methods, 
‘and we must not be afraid to experi- 
ment,” said Dr Hill. 

His department was hard at work 
on this, but he himself had to take ac- 
count of the limits of parliamentary 
conditions. Nevertheless, the Minister 
realized, with the Association, that 
progress must be faster. “‘I am acutely 
aware of what this means in planning 
and administration, and I share your 
Association’s anxiety, expressed in the 
series of papers presented to the-con- 
ference, that we do not fall down on 
our tasks—mine, and yours, and in- 
deed of all the numerous interests 
affected.”’ 

Professor Michael Wise of the Lon- 
don School of Economics gave the 
first paper. His theme, “Britain in 
continuous adaptation to changing in- 
ternal and external circumstances’’, 
led him on a broad survey of those 
facets of our present-day geography 
which bear most forcibly on town and 
country planning. 

At the Association’s conference in 
March it had been shown that Lon- 
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don problems could not be solved 
within even an extended London re- 
gion. Not only are regions increasing- 
ly interdependent, but the whole is- 
land is affected by changes caused 
abroad. Professor Wise suggested that 
our local differences are too much in 
our minds. “Britain is one great in- 
dustrial region with many parts,”’ and 
must be treated as a whole. 


Changes in Population Distribution 


The 1961 census had brought home 
theplanning problemsattendantupon 
a rising population whose pressures 
were made more acute by the changes 
Dr Hill had described. At first sight 
housing progress, with a 21 per cent 
increase in ten years, looked good but 
far too many old and slum houses are 
still with us. In building for the future 
we must appreciate the two prevailing 
changes in population distribution; 
the retreat from the Highlands and 
some industrial areas of the North- 
west, and the general growth in the 
Midlands and South-east, with a re- 
distribution around what were the 
former edges of their conurbations. 
These shifts are caused principally by 
the forces leading to changes in the 
type and location of employment. We 
have started, and will do more, to 
assess in economic terms the costs and 
benefits of putting land to different 
uses; it still remains to equate the 
social needs for, and values of, land. 
(Location study, Professor Wise felt, 
should be more prominent in the edu- 
cation of planners.) 


Skill: Nation’s Greatest Resource 


“There is little doubt that the 
scientific, industrial, and commercial 
skills of our population form the na- 
tion’s greatest resource,”’ said Profes- 
sor Wise. The geographic pattern 
must be shaped to make maximum 


use of those skills. “It is the duty of 


town and country planning to assist 
and ease the adaptation of the geo- 
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graphic framework to provide an en- 
vironment both economically efficient 
and socially satisfying.” 

He then pin-pointed declining in- 
dustrial regions, and contrasted them 
with areas of increase. London is the 
focus but there are other “expanding 
nodes’’; transport investment is con- 
solidating the pattern. Professor Wise 
saw South-east Britain as part of a 
European industrial belt within which 
cities were growing fast and their links 
being strengthened. Cross-Channel 
links will still further increase the 
advantages of the South-east. ‘‘Lon- 
don will continue to grow.” 

For the future, Professor Wise stress- 
ed the need to adapt. It is too late for 
Barlow; 1981 and 2000 are what 
matters. We must recognize the effects 
of inertia. It is in the time-lag be- 
tween a change in locational values 
and that of the pattern of houses and 
services that the evils of congestion, 
land pressure, and social or economic 
collapse are most damaging to both 
country and individual. The planners 
partial controls can alter the rate of 
change, but cannot halt main trends. 
Only perhaps in the field of office em- 
ployment did Professor Wise wish to 
see more control. Service industries 
employ 54 per cent of the workers, and 
are increasingly significant in_ the 
structure of urban employment, ¢s- 
pecially in the South-east. There are 
strong factors tying much of this work 
to city centres; the rest might wel 
move out. The distribution ofindustr 
policy had had some success, but he 
doubted whether the policy was clear 
enough in its aims, or directed to long- 
term needs. We are told that the ap- 
parent conflict of aims between the 
Ministry of Housing and the Board 0 
Trade is a false impression ; therefor 
it must be that the policy is not being 
made clear to us. 


Concentrations and Efficiency 
We are so dependent on our mant: 
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facturing economy that the utmost 
locational efficiency is essential; it 
follows that the growth of great manu- 
facturing regions must be encouraged. 
Concentrations are not intrinsically 
evil; they exist and must be improved 
and their growth guided. 

“The stage of ‘conurbation’ has 
been passed and the stage of ‘city 
region’ reached.’ City regions need 
to be planned as a whole. More im- 
petus for town expansion is needed to 
give a new pattern of towns “against 
agreen background of land for leisure 
as well as agriculture’. Professor Wise 
asked for attractive residential towns 
for office workers, and suggested it was 
time to think of a national pattern of 
green belts while Edge Hill and the 
Cotswolds still separate the London 
and Midland city regions. In the de- 
clining areas not every settlement can 
be aided, but the process of adapta- 
tion might be very much eased by 
taking a regional view and building 
up locational advantages (e.g. trans- 
port, education, and housing im- 
provements) at selected growing 
points, instead of the present un-co- 
ordinated provision and small-scale 
financial inducements. 


Planners and Public Opinion 


We have to provide for the regional 
implications of economic planning. 
The broad lines of policy and priori- 
ties must be made clear to both plan- 
ners and public. Because it operates in 
a world of changing systems, land- 
scapes, and desires, planning must be 
constantly in touch with the needs of 
both individuals and groups. Profes- 
sor Wise asked for “efficient and ener- 
getic research work” by lively and 
agile minds able to put forward alter- 
native solutions for informed public 
choice. He ended with a plea to plan- 
hers to seize their opportunities to in- 
form and to lead public opinion. 

Mr J. R. James, ose, chief planner, 
Ministry of Housing and Local Gov- 
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ernment, said Professor Wise’s admir- 
able analysis of the trend of events 
gave a basis for the stocktaking and 
review of aims which was appropriate 
ten years after the first development 
plans were submitted. Ifour aims were 
right we could deal more dispassion- 
ately with the means. 

The forces piling up wealth, em- 
ployment, and population in the 
Midlands—London-South Coast belt 
had been gravely underestimated. 
Were we now to abandon Barlow and 
devote all our energies to aiding (be- 
cause of inertia) the process of change ? 
To what extent should the Govern- 
ment offset the social disadvantages of 
the conurbations and the adversities 
of the declining regions? He felt we 
should not throw out the Barlow con- 
trols, but do all we could to soften ad- 
versity in areas of declining economy. 


A Defence of Present Policy 


Mr James went on to defend the 
distribution of industry policy. The 
Government had accepted a degree of 
responsibility in areas of unemploy- 
ment, which last year covered one- 
eighth of the UK. Giving them indus- 
trial priority both prevented people 
coming to the South-east and aided 
the local economy; the process must 
be continued until they reached a 
stable economy. In areas of both un- 
employment and congestion, the aim 
was to build up employment in dis- 
persal places such as Skelmersdale. In 
lessattractiveareasemploymentcould 
often be built up at selected points. 

The second policy aim was to ease 
employment out of city centres, and 
so assist the freedom of movement 
necessary in expanding city regions. 
Mr James hoped that the 124 per cent 
of the country covered by the first aim 
would go down, so that more industry 
would be available for the second aim. 
**More firms,”’ he said, “‘should be on 
the move.” 

Mr James accepted Professor Wise’s 
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facts but was more optimistic about 
prospects for policies designed to alle- 
viate the position. By 1981 he hoped 
that no region would contain fewer 
people than it did today. He foresaw 
about 1 million more people in the 
Northern regions by 1981, 500,000 
more each in the East and West Mid- 
lands, and within for:y to seventy 
miles of London we mx t find land 
for 2 million more people. 


A Warning and a Challenge 


Mr S. Lee Vincent, county plan- 
ning officer, North Riding, saw Pro- 
fessor Wise’s paper as a warning and 
a challenge to the less fortunate areas. 
He asked for a better planning ma- 
chine towork onaregional basis, with- 
in a national outline plan. He agreed 
that first-class brains and workers 
were essential; most local authorities 
did not realize the size of their plan- 
ning job. Planning is not popular, “‘no 
one expects to be planned, but every- 
one expects the planner to plan the 
man next door.’’ We need a better 
public image of planning. 

Apropos Professor Wise’s remarks 
on resources he said that the Ministry 
of Agriculture, presumably because of 
rises in land productivity, seemed no 
longer to be interested in conserving 
land and the previous Minister’s pro- 
nouncements on land prices had been 
misunderstood. He reiterated that 
‘“‘Jand was never more precious than 
now.” 

Mr Grenfell Baines’ reaction, com- 
ing from a so-called “declining area” 
was to resist. He disagreed with Pro- 
fessor Wise about regional interde- 
pendence and felt it would be better 
to build up the independence of the 
thirteen regions. Massive national 
help should be directed to building up 
new economic sources and cutting 
down inter-regional transport. 

In a plea for special consideration 
of Scottish problems, Mr B. K. Par- 
nell, assistant county planning officer, 
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Stirling, said his reaction, like Mr 
Baines’, was to resist. The drift from 
Scotland drew off the young and 
technically skilled, which was econo- 
mically damaging and culturally and 
socially unacceptable. Scotland needs 
stronger remedies. 

Mr R. D. G. Williams, a solicitor, 
welcomed Professor Wise’s call for 
better public relations. Planning, if 
not its law, was easy to explain to the 
public. People’s lives and environ- 
ments can only be planned with their 
understanding and willing consent. 

Replying, Professor Wise agreed 
with Mr Vincent on the need for re- 
gional planning. He stood, he said, 
not far from Mr James in the need for 
a new evaluation of places and situa- 
tions in a changing world. We must 
plan with trends, promote the chang- 
ing economy and minimize the dam- 
age to individuals. He reiterated his 
plea for clarity in the expression of 
policies and priorities at regional and 
local level, within the framework ofa 
national plan. Under Mr James he 
felt we should get that guidance. 

Alderman H. G. Mason, cBE, chair- 
man of the town planning committee, 
Association of Municipal Corpora- 
tions, took the chair at the second ses- 
sion of the conference. 

Sir Edwin Herbert, KBE, LLD, chair- 
man of the Royal Commission on 
Local Government in Greater Lon- 
don, asked, first “why?” and then 
“how?” about ‘‘Planning and the 
Local Government System”. The 
word “planning”? had altered and 
extended its meaning over the years. 
Had its purposes altered ? Are its me- 
thods still appropriate ? It now covers 
a wide field of which its original 
meaning is only a part. Machinery 
lagging behind meaning is nothing 
new; there seems to be a rhythm in 
local government, of social change, 
realization of shortcomings and—on 
average forty to fifty years later—re- 
form. The Local Government Act, 
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1957 and the Royal Commission on 
Greater London are the current ex- 
pression of social changes which be- 
gan with the Liberal Reforms of 1906- 


14. 
Planning: Cause and Consequence 


In the social revolution of the last 
generation planning is part cause and 
part consequence; changes have re- 
sulted from practical necessities. Sir 
Edwin traced the growth of town and 
country planning starting from the 
Public Health Act, 1848. Early powers 
were only to regulate; positive powers 
came first with housing, and planning 
grew out of housing activity. Many of 
the “‘amenity and convenience”’ needs 
dealt with in the Act of 1909 are still 
appropriate to local powers. The first 
hint of a regional approach came in 
1919 when two or more authorities 
were empowered to act together to 
prepare a town planning scheme. In 
the same Act the Minister was em- 
powered to require schemes to be pre- 
pared in certain cases. The Acts of 
1925-32 separated housing from town 
planning, boosted the regional idea 
by adding ‘“‘country”’ to “town plan- 
ning’’, and led county councils on to 
the planning scene, though only as 
second fiddles to district authorities. 

Soon after this, the shift to the Mid- 
lands and the South-east, with de- 
pression of the older industrial areas, 
forced itself upon the government, 
and led to the Barlow Report with its 
suggestions fora broad national policy. 
At this point the Board of Trade en- 
tered the arena, and the Distribution 
of Industry Act, 1945 gave powers 
over the siting of industry (but not 
commerce). The 1947 Act gave county 
councils rather than district councils 
the leading role. The New Towns Act, 
1946 was followed belatedly by the 
Town Development Act, 1952. 


Purposes of Planning 
Sir Edwin then returned to the 
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aims of current town planning. The 
original purpose, local amenity and 
convenience, persists and covers prob- 
ably the majority of planning applica- 
tions. These fall to be dealt with by the 
local inhabitants; ultimately theirs is 
the standard which prevails. How- 
ever, he felt their procedure is too neg- 
ative—“‘study and experiment in this 
more positive approach is perhaps the 
greatest necessity at the local level.” 
Where both local and wider issues are 
raised, the practice of delegation has 
arisen. It works in some areas, but al- 
most inevitably there is tension be- 
tween county and district, especially 
wherelargedistrictsfeelself-confident. 
Also, applications have to be con- 
sidered twice, which is expensive. 

Where national issues are raised the 
whole procedure must be observed, 
even though the ultimate decision 
must be the Minister’s—perhaps 
three years later. Could not these 
cases be referred to the Minister much 
sooner, by either party? 


London’s Power Vacuum 


Some county councils may be able 
to deal with regional aspects, but 
what of the machinery for making or 
re-thinking a plan for an area ex- 
tending beyond a county ? How is the 
London office problem to be dealt 
with ? Do ten plans, all completed at 
different times, add up to a Greater 
London Plan? If so how has it hap- 
pened, is it due to the Abercrombie 
Plan, and how in turn can a compre- 
hensive review be undertaken ? When 
the Minister commissioned the Aber- 
crombie Plan no one else had any ob- 
ligation to make a development plan. 
Today, when Abercrombie needs re- 
vision (for example in respect of com- 
mercial development and of popu- 
lation densities) the Minister is less 
free to act and none of the ten plan- 
ning authorities has the necessary 
power. In London at least, the power 
vacuum should be filled by a plan- 
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ning authority covering a wider area, 
or by surrendering certain powers to 
the government. 

If we have regional authorities, can 
they take a regional view in preparing 
or revising plans if they have also to 
deal with all applications ? Should we 
not have a clear-cut definition of local 
responsibility and of what should be 
dealt with by the authority making 
the plan ? Regional plans in turn need 
co-ordinating, and national policy 
needs to be expressed in regional 
terms. Should not the government 
issue this broad guidance as well hav- 
ing the Minister approve the plan? 
The same sort of consideration should 
be applied to relationships between 
government departments. 

In his conclusion, Sir Edwin stress- 
ed the need for all kinds of planning 
authorities to have an adequate in- 
telligence service ‘‘to gather facts and 
keep them in a usable form” which 
can be made intelligible to the public. 


Present System Outmoded? 


Mr Desmond Donnelly, mp, the dis- 
cussion opener, called Sir Edwin’s 
paper “deeply impressive and wise’’. 
Personally he felt that the planning 
mechanism could not be considered 
separately from the general adminis- 
tration. In the past twenty years there 
had beenaconcentration of power and 
administration in the government, 
with perhaps a corresponding atrophy 
of the small local authorities. To re- 
tain public goodwill it was important 
to bring the public as close as possible 
to the decision. He agreed that the 
present system had outrun its useful- 
ness. What are needed are viable eco- 
nomic units which still retain the in- 
terest of the man in the street. 

There is a strong case for devolving 
some of the House of Commons’ re- 
sponsibilities—probably to regional 
authorities, but regional planning 
must come into a general regional 
administration; this in turn means 
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looking at the functions of county 
councils and the smaller local av- 
thorities. 

Mr Donnelly agreed with Sir Ed- 
win on the “‘need for adequate intelli- 
gence”’ dealing both with causes and 
with possible consequences of action, 

Councillor Porter of Caterham and 
Warlingham UDC expressed his ap- 
preciation of Sir Edwin’s paper, but 
felt we had a good planning system. It 
was not breaking down, just getting 
overloaded. Evolution, even acceler- 
ated evolution, was preferable to re- 
volution ; the system was working well 
at local level and we should build on 
this foundation rather than overrideit. 

Mr L. S. Jay, county planning off- 
cer, East Sussex, quoted chapter and 
verse from the Royal Commission Re- 
port on Greater London to show that 
the most informed views expressed 
came nearest to the conclusions reach- 
ed by the Commission. 

However, his main concern was 
with Sir Edwin’s last ‘‘most important 
point’, namely the urgent need for 
research from which to assess trends 
and forecast the possibilities of direct- 
ing and controlling them. There is no 
suitable body to initiate and continue 
such work at present; Mr Jay pressed 
the point that an independent body is 
required, whose assessments—being 
seen to be independent—would com- 
mend themselves to the public. 


“Blind Leading the Blind” 


He went on to consider how the 
Ministry was acting as a regional co- 
ordinator by issuing population and 
housing information to local planning 
authorities. In view of what Sir Edwin 
had said about lack of information for 
the Royal Commission, he suspected 
the blind were leading the blind. If 
this lack of information existed, it had 
in no way inhibited the Town and 
Country Planning Association, who, 
he understood, felt themselves well 
able to formulate policies. Here was 
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a dilemma, since the lag between so- 
cial changes and corresponding local 
government reform also characterized 
the social sciences which should be 
providing the answers. 

Mr Jay concluded with a warning 
that attempts to apply modern data- 
processing techniques would be met 
by blank incomprehension in the 
town planning profession. Why for 
instance is the 1961 census, processed 
by one of the most modern computers, 


not being analysed by the Ministry of 


Housing and Local Government to 
give the maximum value in the short- 
est possible time ? 

Mr Reginald Stamp of the London 
CC defended his council’s dealings 
with the Royal Commission; it was 
the latter’s job to find out regional in- 
formation—it was not for the LCC to 
“rat on its neighbours’’. The LCC, he 
said, is doing research and there is co- 
operation across boundaries. Ofcourse 
itis necessary to look at a wider area 
than single counties, but he made two 
points; firstly, the shortage of staff to 
run the present system—let alone a 
regional one—and secondly, he felt 
regional initiative should come from 
the government as co-ordinator and 
sometimes financial backer. 


Needed—an Intelligence Service 


In his reply, Sir Edwin agreed that 
overhaul of planning administration 
was inseparable from that of general 
administration. He asked Councillor 
Porter to be sure he had an informed 
public opinion at the local level. There 
was a tremendous case for an intelli- 
gence department, feeding both tech- 
nicians and public. He doubted if it 
could be fully independent as Mr Jay 
wished, but at least it should put out 
its own publications. Answering Mr 
Jay’s plea for the use of modern tech- 
niques, Sir Edwin suggested we first 
collect some information to feed into 
our computers. 

Lord Lindgren, JP, was in the chair 
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on the second morning and introduc- 
ed Sir John Wrigley, KBE, formerly 
deputy secretary, Ministry of Hous- 
ing and Local Government. Sir John 
undertook to consider the develop- 
ment of public policy, the part played 
by central government in both econo- 
mic and land use planning, and the 
resultant effects upon development in 
its broadest sense. 


Growth of Planning Powers 


Before 1939 there had been sub- 
stantial expansion of a number of 
public services, but their rates of 
growth depended rather on public 
interest in particular problems than 
on any national planning of resources. 
Town planning powers had grown 
out of considerations of public health 
and local amenity, and were for a 
long time linked to housing. Only 
after 1939 did the central government 
and the local authorities make an im- 
pact on the conduct or control of in- 
dustry and commerce. Post-war policy 
extended the central government’s 
field of action and control by na- 
tionalization, by stimulating local 
government social services, and by 
positive action to control the move- 
ment and growth of private industry. 
The parallel movement in town and 
country planning produced the Acts 
of 1943 and 1947 extending planning 
control to the whole country. _ 

Sir John outlined the vagaries of 
name and scope which had led from 
the Local Government Board of 1912 
to the present Ministry. He doubted 
whether the Minister’s present plan- 
ning functions would, by themselves, 
warrant ‘‘thesole interest ofa Minister 
of adequate status”. However, advo- 
cates of a separate Minister seemed to 
assume for him wider, more positive 
(and bureaucratic) powers, including 
for example, the location of industry, 
and transport planning. Either he 
would have to be a super- Minister, or 
would ‘“‘lack the power to translate 
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his ideas into action’’. These issues 
have not been faced. 


The Housing Programme 


To illustrate the effects of planning, 
or lack of it, Sir John outlined the 
chequered relationship between cen- 
tral and local government in the field 
of post-war housing. In the 1945 
mood of optimism the government 
promised a home to every family that 
wanted one. Local authorities were to 
carry out the work and the govern- 
ment would allocate materials and 
labour within the limits of our re- 
sources. Progress depended on the 
zeal and efficiency of local authorities, 
rather than their individual needs, 
but by 1947 the machine was geared 
to continuous expansion. Then be- 
cause of financial and economic crisis 
the total programme was limited to 
200,000 dwellings a year. The govern- 
ment then had to allocate shares be- 
tween local authorities; they went 
further and declared priorities for 
miners, farm-workers, and certain 
electricity workers.. If enforced, these 
would virtually have cut out large 
cities where the need was greatest, so 
a compromise was reached. Fortun- 
ately, the local government system is 
flexible enough to-withstand these 
set-backs, but how many of the fluc- 
tuations which did result could have 
been reduced by better economic 
planning! 


Two Policies in Conflict 


Turning to house-types, it is easy 
to say now that there should have been 
more variety and especially more 
housing for the elderly. It would have 
been a bold Minister who, in 1945, 
would have done other than build for 
families with children, actual or pro- 
spective. To reserve space on scarce 
housing sites would have taken a great 
deal of moral courage. To add to the 
complexity, there was a conflict of 
policy between development areas 
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and new towns, between houses and 
factories, between Board of Trade and 
Ministry of Housing, which resulted 
from trying to carry out simultane. 
ously two policies which were to some 
extent opposed. However, enough in- 
dustry did get to new towns and a sub- 
stantial amount, though not enough, 
went to development areas. 

For the future, Sir John felt that the 
type of administration chosen for any 
service must depend on the number of 
individuals to be dealt with directly; 
where there are a lot, then local 
offices are needed. Where the central 
government lays down a policy and 
approves actions, but casework is 
handled by the local authority, there 
are arguments for and against a re- 
gional system; the choice could well 
depend on circumstances prevailing 
at the time. 

Coming to development, Sir John 
referred to our dependence on in- 
dustry and commerce. Public de- 
velopment depends on government 
allocation of resources and the wil- 
lingness of local authorities to under- 
take it. Private development reflects 
views on profitability, but is influenc- 
ed by policies. Our controls can pre- 
vent but not compel establishment in 
any area. Here Sir John remarked 
that more results might be gained 
from the movement of commerce than 
from movement of industry. It is for 
the government to decide how far 
their controls should operate against 
the natural inclination of that in- 
dustry and commerce so essential to 
our livelihood. 

In conclusion, he pointed to the 
advantage for any plan—national or 
local—of continuity in its execution. 
Development cannot be switched on 
or off; necessary changes must be fully 
explained. In this way the differing 
points of view of civil servants and 
representatives of local authorities 
will change to a “mutual under- 
standing of objectives and methods”. 
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Doubling the Standard of Living 

Mr William Deedes, mp, said that 
town and country planning was not 
in the forefront of national policy. It 
should be, for any government which 
wanted to double the standard of liv- 
ing in twenty-five years must be con- 
cerned with environment as well as 
with wages and productivity. Briefly, 
the central government should be re- 
sponsible for strategy and_ local 
government for tactics. There should 
not be too much upheaval of the pre- 
sent system; Mr Deedes rejected the 
idea of a super-Minister of planning, 
but suggested a sub-committee of re- 
levant Ministers “‘to co-ordinate the 
broad strategy of planning” and see 
that economic and physical develop- 
ment go hand in hand. The strategy 
must commend itself, not command. 

Mrs Elizabeth Layton, member of 
the TCPA executive, welcomed the 
vigour and conviction of Mr Deedes’ 
approach. She too wanted “‘a grand 
strategy of planning” to guide local 
planning authorities, and she asked 
why there had not been a co-ordinat- 
ing committee for the past ten years. 

Sir Colin Thornton-Kemsley, mp, 
also favoured a “‘chiefs of staff com- 
mittee” rather than a new Minister— 
who might start “empire building”’. 
He thought the emergence of the 
city region demands a regional plan- 
ning organization; office develop- 
ment should be controlled, and de- 
velopment plans should be more 
flexible; the release of more land was 
the basic remedy for high land prices. 

Councillor A. C. Holden of Nor- 
folk CC was filled with horror by 
the idea of a super-Ministry. Local 
government should be run by local 
people; government planners were 
apt to be too urban-minded. 

Mr G. D. M. Block of the Conser- 
vative Research Department said the 
cabinet must become “‘more physical 
planning minded”. He agreed that a 
regional outlook was needed. 
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Larger County Councils? 


Mr Michael Stewart, mp, agreed 
that Mr Deedes’ high-powered cabin- 
et sub-committee could be very effec- 
tive. He wanted a Minister of State 
under the Minister for town and coun- 
try planning who would travel ex- 
tensively and advise the Minister 
from “‘first-hand, on-the-spot know- 
ledge’. 

He disliked the idea of regional 
officers, but thought the same ends 
might be achieved by having larger 
county councils—‘“‘not everywhere of 
course!”’ 

In his reply Mr Deedes said that 
whatever the method of administra- 
tion chosen, the cabinet must become 
more planning-conscious. 


Mr Self’s New Policies for 
Planning 


For the final session, the chair was 
taken by Mr R. Graham Page, MBE, 
MP. As befitted the chairman of the 
TCPA executive, Mr Peter Self took 
up the threads of earlier papers, and 
set out to carry forward their ideas to 
suggest new general policies for the 
next phase of physical planning. He 
divided his subject into two, the distri- 
bution of economic activity and em- 
ployment, and the pattern of urban 
development. 

Attempts to curb the economic 
growth of the London area have fail- 
ed; the less fortunate regions are still 
losing workers, and so are some agri- 
cultural districts, These areas cannot 
be written off for they have much to 
contribute. 

Every single worker who moves 
to London puts a strain on public 
funds; do the advantages compensate 
for the inconveniences? Mobility of 
labour is essential in an expanding 
economy, but these mass movements 
are neither necessary nor desirable 
where, as in this country, greater 
diffusion of economic activity is per- 
fectly possible. 
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A “Miserably Parochial” Act 


More local mobility within the re- 
gions is wanted. The Local Employ- 
ment Act is ‘‘miserably parochial” 
and does nothing to promote growing 
points in the less fortunate areas. 
There is no public agency concerned 
with the development of these regions 
as a whole. Regional capitals need to 
be built up and Mr Self suggested a 
form of development corporation to 
correlate county planning and in- 
dustrial aid in a much more positive 
way. 

He thought a financial disincentive 
to office development would be simp- 
ler and more effective than any system 
of office development certificates. Per- 
haps a payroll tax would work; the 
employer should pay part of the in- 
creased public costs if he must be in 
London. 

Mr Self then came to the second 
part of his subject, the location of new 
urban growth. Green belts are an 
admission that cities can get too large. 
Restriction will not work alone; space 
must be made available elsewhere, 
but sited in relation to employment. 
If the growth of the larger conurba- 
tions is to be checked we must expect 
proportionate growth round other 
cities—present plans do not allow for 
this, “but they surely ought to do so”’. 
At the same time, as Dr Hill had said, 
urban redevelopment must turn to 
the twilight zones of decay in the 
large cities. Public authorities must 
prepare comprehensive schemes for 
large areas—taking out the through 
traffic—and then lease to private 
interests for redevelopment. 


A New Ministry 


There is a growing feeling that 
““government measures which bear 
on physical development and the use 
of land are not properly integrated.” 
Mr Self’s remedy was a Ministry of 
Development and Land; not a super- 
Ministry but one with wider powers 
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than those of the present Ministry, to 
co-ordinate government uses of land, 
conserve natural resources (including 
the countryside), to guide local au- 
thorities by means of regional plans, 
and to examine public investment and 
subsidies to see that they accord with 
the distribution policies for popula- 
tion and employment. He too wanted 
to see the broad strategy coming from 
cabinet level; a senior Minister should 
be able to make matters much clearer 
if he assumed some powers (for ex- 
ample that of issuing a general policy 
for conservation of agricultural land, 
a policy which the present Ministry 
of Agriculture has not got) and con- 
sulted with his colleagues on other 
subjects relevant to planning. But “‘it 
would be desirable that all inquiries 
dealing with the use of land should 
come under the Ministry of Develop- 
ment and Land.” 

Failing a reorganization of local 
government, a system of regional 
committees is desirable, on which re- 
presentatives of local authorities could 
confer with officers of the new Minis- 
try about regional development plans. 
The failure to follow up the regional 
plans of fifteen years ago was one 
reason for today’s lack of direction. 


Not a “Technocracy” 


The new Ministry would need “‘a 
greatly enlarged technical and re- 
search staff—c.f. the Barlow Com- 
mission’s Industrial Planning Board, 
with time for ‘long-term’ thinking”. 
Mr Self claimed that because of our 
tradition of having “‘administrators on 
top and experts on tap”’ this would not 
become a ‘“‘technocracy”—though 
the technical voice must be fully 
heard. 

By these means, said Mr Self, we 
should ‘‘move to a more constructive 
initiative’’, for ‘‘few things can contri- 
bute more to the welfare and happi- 
ness of this nation than a good system 
of town and country planning.”’ 
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Carrot-and-Stick Methods 


Mr P. A. Macrory, chairman of the 
Location of Industry Committee, FBI, 
opened the final discussion. His com- 
mittee were much concerned with the 
alarming shift in the distribution of 
employment and economic activity 
which Mr Self had called ‘“‘the most 
critical” ofallour problems. Heagreed 
with Professor Wise that our carrot- 
and-stick methods of ‘‘too much re- 
liance on administrative control and 
financial inducement”? had given 
only limited success, and with Mr 
Self that the Local Employment Act 
was “‘a mere bagatelle’’. We must 
build up location attractions in the 
unpopular areas; we must do away 
with muddles between the Board of 
Trade and local planning authorities ; 
it is not enough simply to prevent 
wrong decisions. 


A Brasilia for Britain? 


We were only tinkering with the 
“desperate situation” of the office 
problem. Why should not the govern- 
ment give ‘‘a really splendid lead”’ in 
decentralizing ? Look at Amsterdam 
and The Hague, New York and 
Washington. He felt London must 
stay the commercial capital, but he 
was not saying where the “‘Brasilia”’ 
should be. Surely there was a better 
place than the Strand for the Courts 
of Justice ? If they moved so would the 
lawyers; if the Foreign Office went so 
would the Embassies. And the Queen 
Bee, Parliament, could take a whole 
swarm with her. 

Mr R. W. Dale, county planning 
officer, Somerset, agreed with Mr 
Self’s ideas but questioned his meth- 
ods. The 1947 Act, he pointed out, 
already contained powers for region- 
al schemes or bodies. We have had a 
spate of legislation—let us ‘make 


over’’, not scrap our machinery. If 


planning is to do more, planners must 
face up to more work. The present 
small establishments are understaffed. 
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Until planning sheds its bad press and 
gains public recognition and status, 
recruiting will be insufficient and the 
planners’ overwork in a complicated 
role will continue. 

Mr Grenfell Baines, planning con- 
sultant, agreed with Mr Self’s ideas 
on the three levels of planning and 
asked for a review of ways to make the 
less fortunate regions more attractive. 
They needed a dynamic development 
policy. 


The House-builders’ View 


Mr D. G. Howard, past president 
ofthe Federation of Registered House- 
builders, said that despite their sym- 
pathy for planning, house-builders 
found it always too negative. He wel- 
comed Mr Self’s new Ministry, if it 
would really sponsor development. 
He welcomed regional development 
corporations, if they would encourage 
the co-operation of the private devel- 
oper, not “just hand out occasional 
plums’. The new towns, he said, 
would be better places if there had 
been more private building to bring 
in “‘the other types of people needed 
to make a town’’. His Federation were 
to ask the new Minister to discuss their 
difficulties in taking part in urban re- 
development; they needed help in ac- 
quiring areas of sufficient size at one 
time. 

Squadron Leader Ellis, of Calne 
and Chippenham RDC, after cheer- 
fully admitting to being “‘a greedy 
farmer’’, said that he had learnt a lot 
of new things at this conference, but 
was still left groping for the one real 
aim of present-day town and country 
planning. He asked Mr Self what, in 
his opinion, “‘is the one aim, the main 
aim of town and country planning ?” 

Mr Self, in his reply, first welcomed 
Mr Macrory’s schizoid tendencies as 
an industrialist and a member of the 
Northern Ireland Development Cor- 
poration; he hoped that he, and in- 
dustrialists, would hear more of Mr 
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Macrory’s proposals. He thanked Mr 
Dale for making several very useful 
points; his own proposals had been, 
he hoped, much nearer evolution than 
revolution—he had been careful not 
to put forward regional local authori- 
ties. It was perhaps too much to ask 
powerful local authorities voluntarily 
to lay down their powers; here we had 
hoped for too much from the 1947 
Act. We must feel our way towards 
a regional framework, but Mr Self 
questioned whether we realize how 
much of our policy we owe to the 
post-war regional plans. 

He conceded Mr Howard’s point 
that there should be proper scope for 
private house-builders in the next 
batch of new towns. 

To Squadron Leader Ellis he said 
he could not give a single aim of plan- 
ning ; it must deal with local questions 
and with wider issues, and nothing he 
had said here made the local duties of 
elected representatives any less im- 
portant. 


COMMENT 


During this two days of re-appraisal 
several important themes kept on re- 
curring. First, it seems the time is ripe 
to reorganize at least planning ad- 
ministration. The probable direction 
will be to set up a form of regional 
machinery; “‘city-region”’ is the new 
cry. There is a demand too for re- 
thinking of where responsibility for 
initiative should lie between central 
and local government, particularly in 
the London region, and between 
government departments. 

The call has gone up yet again for 
information, for research, for metho- 
dical analysis of facts and trends, so 
that alternative solutions can be put 
to an informed public. The highest 
quality of brains and workers is need- 
ed for the task is enormous—how big 
is not yet perhaps fully appreciated by 
all local authorities. 

Almost every speaker referred 
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directly or indirectly to problems 
posed by commercial development. 
This is one of the subjects which 
should trouble the new Minister very 
soon. 

A set of the four papers read at the 
“Inquiry into Planning’’ conference can 
be obtained from the Planning Bookshop, 
28 King Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C.2, price 7s. 6d. (including postage). 
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At the Town and Country Planning Association’s annual general 
meeting on 6 May 1961 Sir Frederic 7. Osborn retired as chatr- 
man of the executive committee. A dinner in his honour, arranged 


for 22 June and postponed because of his illness, was held on 25 


October at the Connaught Rooms, London. The speeches are sum- 


marized here. 


lington, GBE, KCB, presided at 
the dinner which was attended 
by nearly 250 people. 

Mr Henry Brooke, mp, former 
Minister of Housing and Local 
Government and now Chief Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, spoke “‘as the 
first ofa quadrumvirate among whom 


Ti: Rt Hon. Lord Salter of Kid- 


the only rivalry will be to see whether 


any of us can speak worthily of our 
guest of honour’’. They were meeting. 
in honour of a great man who has had 
great ideas and has them still. One of 
his greatest ideas was to marry Lady 
Osborn. ‘In all praise of him this 
evening we, and he, will have at the 
back of our minds that he would never 
have been the man he is without her.” 

Sir Frederic had consistently press- 
ed his ideas upon governments and 
everybody. There .was no question 
that his influence lived on and was 
likely to live on after all of them there 
had passed from the scene. He had 
first participated in housing work in 
1904. ‘‘At that time I was one year old 
—a promising infant but hardly yet of 
ministerial timber. His influence is go- 
ing to continue long after I have ceas- 
ed to be Minister. Ministers are tran- 
sient beings but men like Sir Frederic 
are not. 

“T take this opportunity to thank so 
many people present here for support 
and criticism during my five years as 
Minister. No man, of any party, can 
perform the duties of that office with- 
out the support, indeed the positive 


help, of the many people, such as 
your president here, who comprise the 
Town and Country Planning Associa- 
tion. I would add that I pity the man 
who is Minister of Housing and Local 
Government when Dame Evelyn 
Sharp ceases to be his Permanent 
Secretary.” 

The face of England already bore 
the marks, and the happy marks, of 
Sir Frederic Osborn. ““Go where you 
will among the new towns, every one 
of them might have been called 
Fredericston—I hope none of them 
will be called Osbornville. Through 
his purpose—more than a vague ideal, 
a specific realistic purpose—he has 
gained a place in British history. There 
is no doubt about it. But what matters 
tonightis that he has gained a place in 
our hearts. This is why we are enter- 
taining him, this is why we are honour- 
ing him.” 

Sir Frederic Osborn had sought the 
happiness of his fellow-men. He had 
never gone out to pay favours to any- 
one, neither to planners as such, nor 
councillors, least of all to Ministers. 
His concern had been to help ordin- 
ary men and women, for whom he 
had been determined to see whether 
he could not make of England the 
least little bit a better place. He had 
done it. He had never sought personal 
distinction. He had sought a lower 
density for everybody but his theme 
had never been one Sir Frederic Os- 
born per acre. 

“Tf there is only room for one or two 
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in the class of those who have made 
significant contributions to wise town 
and country planning in this England 
of ours then our guest tonight has the 
strongest claim to be in that tinygroup. 
He has been engaged so often in bat- 
tering down citadels of complacency 
—I nearly said battering down high 
blocks of flats since his concern has 
been to make certain that high blocks 
of flats are not built unnecessarily— 
and in all these campaigns he has done 
nothing with malice. Nobody can ever 
feel that Sir Frederic Osborn has hit 
below the belt. He has been as ready 
to smile at himself as at others and has 
made many of us laugh, sometimes 
against our will, at our own blindness 
and complacency.” 

“What we say matters little. What 
we do matters more,”’ said Mr Brooke. 
He was proud as Minister to have 
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S. H.B. 
Sir Frederic and Lady Osborn with Mr Peter Self at the TCPA dinner on 25 October. 


taken steps towards the creation of two 
new towns in England. He confessed 
that as soon as he knew he was leaving 
the MHLG he took special steps and 
designated Skelmersdale new town. 
*‘None of us can make a contribu- 
tion comparable to Sir Frederic’s to- 
wards the better living of our fellow 
citizens, because we started later. 
Nevertheless we can seek to set our 
sights as high as he has always done. 
I have heard it said that the highest of 
all ambitions is to seek to make this 
country of ours a land in which God 
would not be ashamed to walk. Sir 
Frederic Osborn has fulfilled that am- 
bition. What we say today will be of 
little value in comparison with what 
those whom we shall never know, and 
whose thoughts may never be re- 
corded, will nevertheless feel in their 
hearts, unknowingly—gratitude for 
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his services in awakening the British 
people to the idea that after the ter- 
rible ugliness of the Industrial Re- 
volution, it was possible in the twen- 
tieth century to create graciousness of 
living.” 

The second speaker, Sir William 
Hart, cmc, Clerk of the London 
County Council, said that “the differ- 
ent aspects on which we speak de- 
pend on the opportunities we have 
had of viewing our subject.’ His own 
had been a lowly one—a toad’s-eye 
view—under the harrow drawn by Sir 
Frederic and the TCPA. As a mem- 
ber of the TCPA executive, he had 
seen, at close quarters, Sir Frederic 
in action. “‘I saw that he was a man 
ideally suited to run a propagandist 
association: a controversialist who 
enjoys a fight, ingenious and powerful 
in debate, and not only insistent but 
consistent. My belief is he has never 
missed a chance, never missed a point, 
and never missed a trick. He has avoid- 
ed three dangers: first he hasremained 
a layman in planning; secondly he 
has retained humility and with it 
happiness; and thirdly he has never 
become a bore—which an enthusias- 
tic single-minded man can so easily 
become.” 

Mr Desmond Donnelly, mp, spoke 
as one of the six or seven people pre- 
sent ‘“‘who have had the privilege 
of working with FJO (his wage- 
slaves, with more emphasis on the 
slaves than on the wages!).”’ He wish- 
ed to talk about three aspects. There 
was FJO the politician, whose skill 
and political integrity in guiding the 
TCPA had made its influence far 
wider than its physical and numerical 
strength. There was FJO the writer, 
whose editorial articles had made 
Town AND CountTRY PLANNING one of 
the world’s leading planning journals. 
And there was FJO the humanist, 
who had given a new concept to town 
and country planning and an impetus 
and direction which had _ brought 
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credit to the planning movement in 
this country. 

“We are paying tribute to one of 
the great social servants in the great 
line of social servants,’ concluded Mr 
Donnelly. 

Mr Peter Self, Sir Frederic’s suc- 
cessor as chairman of the TCPA ex- 
ecutive, said the Association was a 
very happy place to work in, and this 
owed a great deal to FJO who had 
an enormous capacity to inspire de- 
votion among his colleagues and staff. 

About the future, he said, ‘“‘we can- 
not rest on the laurels of FJO. We 
have to continue in a way that is 
worthy of the example he has set us.”’ 
The TCPA could be characterized in 
various ways: as a propaganda body 
pressing for policies it believed to be 
right, as a research body working on 
increasingly complex problems, and 
as an educational body arousing in- 
terest in town and country planning. 
‘We have a great many things to do 
and it is my earnest hope, and I am 
sure it is FJO’s too, that we can deve- 
lop all our activities a great deal fur- 
ther than our resources permit at 
present.” 

After a toast to Sir Frederic and 
Lady Osborn, the president read a 
number of telegrams and congratu- 
latory messages and then, on behalf of 
members of the TCPA, presented to 
Sir Frederic an inscribed onyx bowl 
and a hand-bound Oxford Classical 
Dictionary, and on behalf of the staff, 
the Oxford Atlas. 

Sir Frederic said that it was diffi- 
cult to reply ‘‘after all the things that 
have been said, after these handsome 
gifts, and in the presence of so many 
of my associates and friends and dis- 
tinguished guests.’’ And although the 
egoist in him was immensely delighted 
he knew far too much about the facts 
to accept all the things that had been 
said about him. 

He had had in his life the most ex- 
traordinary luck, one of the greatest 
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pieces being that of falling into the 
work of the garden city movement. 
He inherited a powerful going con- 
cern, started by men of great imagina- 
tion and ability—among them Ebene- 
zer Howard, Mr Justice Neville, Ray- 
mond Unwin, Dr Thomas Adams, 
many later supporters like Richard 
Reiss and C. B. Purdom, and a line 
of distinguished presidents like Lord 
Lytton, Lord Harmsworth, Dr Cyril 
Garbett, and Lord Salter. He had had 
the co-operation of enthusiasts like 
Dr Norman Macfadyen, Sir Edgar 
Bonham Carter, Sir George Pepler, 
Sir Patrick Abercrombie, and Sir 
Harold Bellman. In the office, Jean 
Perkins and Hazel Evans especially, 
had given him enthusiastic support. 
He had had tremendous help from 
brilliant propagandists like Gilbert 
and Elizabeth McAllister and Des- 
mond Donnelly. 

He was deeply touched by Mr 
Brooke’s kindly speech. And that of 
Sir William Hart, as principal officer 
of the London County Council, in- 
evitably reminded him of battles long 
ago with the LCC, when they told him 
it was quite impossible to start new 
towns. ‘““Compare that with the situ- 
ation today when people like Mr 
Fiske and Mrs Denington have in- 
spired the enormous change of out- 
look which is now spreading to the 
other great cities.” 

“On the other hand, don’t let us 
over-value what we have done. Our 
success so far has been a very minor 
one. We have not stopped the growth 
of the great cities, nor kept pace with 
their increasing congestion. In 1918 
we asked for a hundred new towns 
and we got one. We should, by this 
time, have built new towns for 5 mil- 
lion people. And now we have to pro- 
vide for many new millions in addi- 
tion to dispersal. We need in the next 
twenty years at least fifty or sixty new 
towns and major town expansions.” 
Mr Self had rightly talked of the 
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future. A member not present had 
suggested that the Association with- 
out FJO would be like Hamlet 
without—the Ghost. But Sir Frederic 
knew that the cast of the Association 
was stronger than it had ever been. It 
had a very fine executive and the sup- 
port of extremely able people in many TI 
fields. He had every reason to think 
that the Association would go on 
from strength to strength. 
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The presentation to Sir Frederic Osborn 
from members of the Town and Country 
Planning Association included an Algerian 
onyx bowl, designed and made by David 

Kindersley, inscribed 
FJO FOR 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS LEADERSHIP 
FROM TCPA MEMBERS 1961 


and a hand-bound levant morocco Oxford 

Classical Dictionary with cover design by 

Lynton Lamb and Cockerell hand-marbled 
end-papers. 

Messages were read from the Interna- 
tional Federation for Housing and Plan- 
ning, Glenrothes Development Corporation, 
Mr Clarence Stein, Ata, Mr Paul van T. 
Heddon of Lake County Planning Com- 
mission, the Regional Plan Association of 
New York, and the American Society of 
Planning Officials. 
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A LESSON IN 
OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING 


These two interesting examples of 
communal advertising, one from 
Austria and the other from Western 
Germany, provide a useful public 
service with a minimum of fuss. Situa- 
ted on the main roads into towns, in- 
formation boards like these list hotels, 
garages, and other facilities con- 
veniently and clearly, and avoid the 
long conspicuous lines of separate 
advertisements which mar the ap- 
proaches to so many places on the 
Continent—and a few in this country 
too. 

With the increase in the number of 
foreign tourists coming into Britain 
every year—many by car—local 
chambers of commerce and similar 
bodies might well adopt this idea with 
advantage to their communities. Well- 
designed boards of reasonable size, 
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possibly associated with laybys, would 
not only be a boon to visitors, but 
would be more likely to be favourably 
received by local planning authorities 
than a host of roadside advertisements 
for individual hotels and garages. 
JOHN FOSTER 
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SEMI-DETACHED VIEWS | 





Eternal Vigilance 

One of the results of greater pub- 
licity recently given to planning mat- 
ters is the increasing promptness 
shown by local residents in forming 
new associations (or using existing 
ones) to take energetic action as soon 
as a threat to their locality occurs— 
be it the demolition of an ancient 
monument, encroachment on an 
open space, or plans for a tasteless 
monster building. Despite the un- 
necessary secrecy which still seems to 
surround planning procedures, the 
hawk-eyed local population soon 
spots signs of approaching danger in 
such guises as the duffle-coated sur- 
veyor with his theodolite. The fact 
that the protection of amenities is 
often also a matter of financial con- 
cern to those affected does not de- 
tract from their efforts to preserve 
their cabbage patch—it merely lends 
numbers, and often funds, to their 
cause. 

The counties are guardians of our 
green belts, but there has been some 
recent anxiety over successful appeals 
against the proper refusal of planning 
permission. The latest beauty spot 
which is apparently threatened with 
development is Chinthurst Hill, near 
Guildford. This is a fine piece of high 
open ground some three miles south- 
east of Guildford, and if it is no Leith 
Hill it is at least a welcome break in 
the rather straggling development 
which stretches out of the town. It is 
certainly not a place for that Black 
Mass of planning ritual known as 
Infilling. The Surrey Amenity Coun- 
cil and the Shere and District Rural 
Preservation Society have now put 
their oars in, Hambledon Rural 
District Council is in favour of ac- 





quisition of the land, or much of it, as 
a public open space, and the Surrey 
County Council is said to be willing 
to consider the matter. Clearly, there 
is some hope that the hill may be 
saved. 

The scandalous feature of the case 
is merely that the advertisement 
offering the hill for sale stated, with 
only a slight degree of reticence, that 
it was “reasonable to suppose that 
some areas carry possibilities of future 
development and capital apprecia- 
tion’. That this should be so, in the 
case of a well-known feature in the 
metropolitan green belt, bodes ill for 
other tracts which are not already 
under public ownership. The de- 
velopers clearly do not regard it as 
safe in perpetuity, and are given some 
encouragement by the way appeal 
cases go, and thus force the local 
authorities to spend money on ac- 
quisition of land at prices incorporat- 
ing an element of speculation for de- 
velopment, without being able to 
obtain any return on it. This cannot 
go on for ever. The law and its ad- 
ministration should be strong enough 
without this expenditure. 

As an official from the Ministry 
recently remarked, the only really 
safe pieces of green belt are those now 
occupied by the physically or men- 
tally sick, the dead, and the con- 
scripts. 


Technical Standards and 
Cash Values 


Mr C. D. Buchanan has already 
established himself as one of the best- 
informed and sanest town planners in 
Britain’s motor age. His official posi- 
tion debars him from making deci- 
sions, but those who have the making 
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and re-making of our towns in hand 
would be well advised to read the 
text of his Rees Jeffreys lecture de- 
livered at the end of October.* In a 
hospital, Mr Buchanan explained, it 
is the welfare of the patients which 
dictates layout and communications : 
lifts, corridors, and so on are merely 
a technical component of the total 
environment that will effect the cure 
of the sick. In towns, we now pretend 
that getting about is an end in itself, 
and that both the function of the ur- 
ban community and the quality of its 
environment can be safely ignored so 
long as motor traffic is kept moving. 
Put baldly like this, itseems impossible 
to assume that anyone should ever 
ignore these basic truths: yet practice 
shows that amenity is constantly 
sacrificed, and noise, stench, and 
danger are increased. Mr Buchanan 
pointed out that environment could 
not be gauged by its cash value: but 
underground roads, or elevated pede- 
strian malls or improved subway 
systems all have million-pound sym- 
bols firmly attached to them, and are 


thus at once discarded in favour of 


cheaper, nastier solutions. Since roads 
dominate the scene, the engineer 
shoulders aside the architect when 
it comes to designing the townscape. 
“Tt is not a traffic problem that we are 
faced with so much as a social situa- 
tion,” is Mr Buchanan’s concluding 
sentence. 


This is true, and it is a state of 


affairs not foreseen by Rees Jeffreys 
who thought that better roads, and 
more of them, would solve our prob- 
lem. 

It might be a good idea if the not 
inconsiderable income derived from 
the fund that bears his name were 
used, for once, not to investigate the 
economics of better road standards, 
but the sociology of our environ- 
mental values. 


* “Standards and Values in Motor-Age 
Towns’’. 
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Preservation—Negative and 
Positive 


Mr Philip Barnes, lecturing at 
Southport on the work of the Council 
for the Preservation of Rural Eng- 
land, had some sensible things to say 
about the kind of balance that must 
be struck between town and country. 
Unlike some of the lesser lights in his 
organization in recent years, he did 
not claim that rural England was 
threatened with extinction and that 
consequently everyone except CPRE 
members had to live in blocks of flats 
—indeed Mr Barnes made comments 
on this topic which showed him to be 
one of FJO’s disciples. He granted the 
need for land, and did not suppose 
that all future new towns or expan- 
sion schemes could be on derelict in- 
dustrial sites. He accepted the need 
for Skelmersdale, but felt it ought not 
to have been planned to be as large 
as 80,000 inhabitants will make it. 
His main point on this theme was 
that if more such towns are created, 
they ought not to be south of the 
Ribble where open space is already 
at a premium. This is probably quite 
correct, and one must hope that the 
CPRE will help in future in finding 
us sites, north of the Ribble or west 
of the Severn or wherever open spaces 
are plentiful, where we may build 
anew. The work of the Council in 
industrial counties will be made much 
easier just as soon as the alternative 
locations are found. Otherwise they 
waste their time protesting against 
minor infringements outside the con- 
urbations. 

Wythall Again 

The second (or third) Wythall in- 
quiry is upon us. In 1959, a Ministry 
inspector, after a hearing lasting 
eight days, recommended that 2,400 
acres south of Birmingham should 
remain in the green belt and not be 
used for 14,000 houses for the city. 
Other means of solving the admitted 
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overspill problem should be sought. 
Last year, other inspectors sat to in- 
quire into the Worcestershire and 
Warwickshire County Councils’ draft 
green belt proposals, and heard appli- 
cations to exclude Wythall. By this 
time, the Minister had accepted the 
first report, and the green belt in- 
spectors’ recommendations unequivo- 
cally stated that all the land was to be 
kept open. No sooner had their re- 
ports been received than the Minis- 
ter announced that 600 acres were to 
be developed after all, though in- 
vestigations of a new town site were 
also to be made, as well as three large 
town expansion schemes examined. 
In October, a fresh inquiry into this 
proposal was begun by another in- 
spector, who had to sit patiently 
while all the old arguments were 
trotted out by both sides. Nothing 
had changed: no alternative solution 
had been seriously attempted. A flood 
of ministerial letters was produced at 
the inquiry, apparently so contradic- 
tory that, in deep despair, one of the 
counsel for the objectors asked the 
inspector to call someone from the 
Ministry to explain what exactly was 
in the Minister’s mind. This request 
was refused, and indeed such an ap- 
pearance could hardly have produced 
results, judging by the Minister’s 
answer to a question in the Commons 
regarding his intentions. 


A Fraud? 


It is no wonder that an eminent 
QC was reduced to suspecting that the 
whole inquiry was something of a 
fraud on the public: that a decision 
having been taken at Cabinet level to 
override the inspectors’ report in any 
case, this fresh hearing (of objections 
to a new decision) was a waste of 
everyone’s time and money: and that 
the Minister will not rest until he gets 
the answer he wants, or if he doesn’t 
get it, he’ll do what he was going to 
do, in any case. 
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Rehousing Germany 

Of all the impressive statistics on 
Germany’s amazing post-war re- 
covery, the housing figures must 
cause the British most humiliation, 
Germany suffered worse destruction 
than we did, and her pre-war housing 
had left much to be desired. Under 
post-war conditions, only patching- 
up and most urgently needed public 
buildings were possible for some 
years: not until 1949 did the serious 
attack on the problem begin. In just 
over ten years, the Germans have now 
built not far short of 6 million houses 
—nearly twice as many as Britain. At 
first, not unreasonably, standards 
were none too ambitious: the two- 
room flat predominated, and if it was 
small, it was well built and equipped, 
and provided space which was not 
ungenerous by German pre-war stan- 
dards. In recent years, there have 
been further great improvements. 
Average floor space per new dwelling 
now is roughly the same as in Britain, 
and in the government-sponsored pro- 
grammes (three-fifths of the total) 
920 square feet is now standard— 
that is to say, their dwellings are 
now more spacious than our council 
houses. Moreover, in accordance with 
the trends observable in the civilized 
world, they are building an increas- 
ing proportion of one-family houses— 
last year, they built 163,000 of these, 
and this year they have probably 
overtaken the British figure for such 
houses. Whilst we in Britain are 
building more flats (in part for people 
who do not want them), and are re- 
ducing space, the Germans are going 
the opposite way. 

Since these lower densities are not 
feasible within the confines of the 
cities, the Germans are building more 
and more new towns, as they call 
them, and which they claim owe 
something to the British model. They 
are in fact satellites—though beauti- 
fully sited in some cases, in wooded 
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areas outside the conurbations, and 
showing a great deal of imagination 
in their lay-out, they are still com- 
muters’ dormitories. But they are in- 
finitely preferable to our own out- 
county estates or the indiscriminate 
increase of inner-urban densities. 
German experts admit that building 
of such towns may aggravate the 
traffic problem, but they provide 
pleasant living conditions and they 
are preferred by those having the 
opportunity to move. 


Vintage Mumford 


In the middle of a conference 
arranged by the Civic Trust recently, 
after a good deal of hot air had been 
talked about the delights of true ur- 
ban living (and some sensible things 
had also been said), delegates were 
treated to an elegant supper and then 
they were shown Lewis Mumford’s 
classic film The City—twenty-two 
years old but as fresh as ever in its im- 
pact on those present, whether they 
had last seen it many years ago (as [ 
had), or whether it was new to them. 
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Despite the quaintness of the pre-war 
American automobile, this master- 
piece had not dated. It did not 
even have the faint unreality of an 
early Chaplin: it struck everyone as 
thoroughly contemporary. The su- 
perb photography, the restrained 
but convincing commentary, Aaron 
Copeland’s music—all these made a 
great impression. People laughed, 
and they were uncomfortable. Then 
came the glorious epilogue with its 
vision of the new towns and the fresh 
start in life for everyone. I noticed 
that remarks about new towns be- 
came distinctly more respectful after 
that, and there was rather less talk 
about the age of the motor car and its 
“inevitable”? consequences. The film 
is available from the National Cen- 
tral Film Library, and those who are 
aware of the increased impact now 
being made on the public by the de- 
mand for better planning might well 
take advantage of this favourable 
moment to arrange to present Mum- 
ford in his most digestible form. 
WILLIAM SMALL 


PORTENTS FROM WEST AND EAST 


RECENT WEEK-END’S reading 
and listening gave cause for re- 


flection on the enormity of 


human folly. On the one hand one 
read of the possibility of cities of 25- 
50 million people; on the other (and 
there is irony in the coincidence of the 
figure) all the newspapers contained 
reports of 50-million-ton bombs with 
which to destroy such cities. 

Not surprisingly the idea of the 
super-colossal city came from Ameri- 
ca. Dr Fleisher, a town planner of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Techno- 
logy, discussed, in some detail, the 
methods of production, food distri- 


by CYNTHIA LONSDALE 


bution, water supply, and transport, 
which would make such a city possible 
and concluded that at the moment 
the “inadequate supply of traffic 
seems to be the only condition that 
may stunt the growth of such cities’’. 
One could wish that Dr Fleisher had 
instead devoted his talents to devising 
means of avoiding such monsters. But 
perhaps, with the example of Tokyo 
and other swarming cities before us, 
we should interpret the article as an 
awful warning of what could happen. 

From America too came Governor 
Rockefeller’ssuggestion that the popu- 
lation explosion might be dealt with, 
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at least over the next ten years, by 
building over swamps, sewage farms, 
railroad tracks, parkways, and docks. 
If such a plan were implemented, the 
Queen Elizabeth might sail into har- 
bour between stilts supporting sky- 
scraper blocks. Why limit it to the 
land, said Alistair Cooke? Can one 
not envisage a time when it will be 
possible to sail across the Atlantic 
entirely between pylons supporting 
skyscrapers, with no chance to see 
the sun or the sky ? On the whole, like 
him, I can wait. 

That physical planning has much 
to do with the distribution of popu- 
lation there can be no doubt. In this 
connection it is interesting to read of 
China’s industrialization policy which 
has entailed a movement of popula- 
tion from the crowded cities of the 
North-east and East to the North and 
North-west. In the vicinity of the 
Yellow River are cities which have 
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grown since 1949 from 200,000 to 
14 million, from 90,000 to 600,000, 
and from 10,000 to 400,000. How are 
these new industrial cities developed ? 
First a calculation is made as to how 
many workers will be needed in each 
factory or plant. Then the required 
number of workers and their families 
are sent to the area and accommodat- 
ed in temporary buildings. Next the 
workers build permanent homes for 
themselves and only then set to work 
to build the factory or plant. On the 
face of it, though one cannot take all 
reporting au pied de la lettre, it appears 
that (in the realm of planning) we 
have as much to learn from the East 
as from the West. 
SOURCES: 

**Towards the City of 25 Million People’, 
New Scientist, 19 October 1961. 

“Letter from America’, by Alistair Cooke, 
BBC Home Service, 22 October 1961. 

“Boom Towns of Mao’s China’’, by Lord 
Montgomery, Sunday Times, 22 October 1961 


Correspondence: The North-East Region 


Professor G. H. F. Daysh, Department of 
Geography, King’s College (University of 
Durham) Newcastle-upon- Tyne, writes : 
It was exceedingly kind of you to 
send me a copy of the issue of Town 
AND Country PLANNING for October 
1961. It seems the more ungracious if 
I draw attention to the fact that one 
could argue that the statement on 
page 419, with reference to the work 
of the North East Industrial and De- 
velopment Association, is not wholly 
accurate. There are these things I 
would like to say so that they are 
somewhere on record. First, though it 
is not strictly relevant, the North East 
Industrial and Development Associa- 
tion has now been replaced by the 
North East Development Council and 
as I write it is not clear just what work 
it will undertake and whether the Re- 
search Committee of its predecessor 
(of which I had the privilege of being 


chairman) will be continued. My se- 
cond point is that both the North East 
Industrial and Development Associa- 
tion and its predecessors, the North 
East Development Board and the 
Northern Industrial Group were, in 
fact, responsible for reports of a wider 
character than those simply concern- 
ed with manpower. A list of the more 
important publications for which one 
or other of those original bodies was 
responsible is available. The examina- 
tion of the list will show that not only 
are they of a fairly wide order but 
many cover the whole of this North 
East Region. This letter is really pro- 
voked by the final sentence of the 
paragraph in which I am mentioned, 
namely “It would be desirable to ex- 
tend to other subjects.”’ Investigations 
covering a wide field have been car- 
ried out but there remains much to 
be done. Several projects are planned. 
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URBAN RENEWAL AND OVERSPILL 


The writer re-emphasizes the inseparability of central redevelop- 


ment and planned dispersal. 


interest in urban renewal has been 

stimulated by dissatisfaction with 
the provision which has been made 
for overspill. The continuation of ur- 
ban growth and the accompanying 
pressures on green belts has led to a 
demand for high-density urban re- 
newal which, it is argued, will not 
only provide a more satisfactory ur- 
ban environment, but will also obvi- 
ate the need for the architecturally 
and socially unsatisfactory ‘“‘prairie 
planning” of the new and expanded 
towns. The argument is appealing, 
especially to those who have un- 
critically accepted the prevalence of 
“new town blues” and who, at the 
same time, observe how the inner 
areas of many of our cities are con- 
tinuing to rot. 

The extreme contrary argument is 
that nineteenth-century town life is a 
thing of the past. Suburban-type de- 
velopment (whether inside new towns 
or outside old ones) provides the type 
of environment which most families 
want. The inner areas of towns will 
increasingly become the domain of 
the captive tenants of local authorities 
(who cannot afford the move to sub- 
urbia) and a small number of mid- 
dle-aged affluent families who can 
afford to maintain a second dwell- 
ing as a weekend retreat. This argu- 
ment is backed up by the perennial 
houses v. flats issue; by the necessity 
to make increasing space available 
for the motor car (which itself pro- 
vides the means of increasing subur- 
ban growth); and by American ex- 
perience, which, it is suggested, 
shows that the city centre is in- 


|’ Is ironic that much of the current 
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creasingly becoming ‘‘a place of ex- 
tremes—a place for the very poor, or 
the very rich, or the slightly odd”’.* 
These arguments contain a mass 
of highly questionable propositions 
and assumptions. Most of the issues 
have been discussed repeatedly in 
planning literature,t in the press and 
at public inquiries. But several of 
them (regrettably) need restating. 


Suburban and Central Housing 

The majority of post-war housing 
has been of a suburban character. In 
part, this has been due to the neces- 
sity of treating the short-term (though 
increasing) need for additional dwell- 
ings as a priority over the longer- 
term need to renew obsolete and 
obsolescent social capital. But it is 
also the tangible result of the mass 
desire of families to have a house with 
a garden. Housing policy until re- 
cently tas been almost wholly con- 
cerned with such families: only in the 
last few years has attention turned to 
the needs of the elderly and single. 
Concern with the shortage of small 
dwellings for such groups has coin- 
cided with the resumption of slum 
clearance and with an increasing 
difficulty in obtaining land for peri- 
pheral development. Hence there are 
considerable pressures to redevelop 
central sites with small flatted dwell- 
ings: in 1960, 26 per cent of local 


* W. H. Whyte, Introduction to The Ex- 
ploding Metropolis, by the Editors of Fortune, 
Doubleday, New York, 1958. 

+ See P. Self, Cities in Flood. Faber, Second 
Edition, 1961, and J. B. Cullingworth, 
Housing Needs and Planning Policy, Routledge 
& Kegan Paul, 1960, especially ch. x1 and 
references quoted therein. 
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authority dwellings were of the one- 
bedroom type, and 42 per cent were 
flats. 

This, however, is not the complete 
picture. The difficulties facing the 
larger local authorities are now so 
acute that some of them are rede- 
veloping entirely with flats. Further- 
more, this high-density residential 
development is being undertaken at 
the cost of social amenities. Re- 
development carried out with the 
primary aim of accommodating as 
many people as possible in the central 
areas is not conducive to making 
towns desirable places in which 
people will wish to live. There are, of 
course, many families who prefer liv- 
ing in cities, and some who would for- 
sake their suburban lawn (and daily 
cattle-truck journey to work) if cities 
could be made attractive. This is 
not a matter of substituting sanitary 
for unsanitary dwellings: it is a case of 
providing all the services and ameni- 
ties which are to be expected in an 
affluent society. These include not 
only roads, garages, parking spaces, 
and schools, but also urban parks, 
playgrounds, theatres, sports sta- 
diums, youth centres, and so on. 
Given effective freedom of choice, 
suburban-type development may al- 
ways provide the most attractive 
conditions for families with children, 
but such families do not by any means 
constitute a majority. Yet a substi- 
tution of obsolete overcrowding by 
modern overcrowding will in the 
long run only perpetuate the present 
unpopularity of city-living. It should 
be a function of planning policy to 
provide a real choice between an 
urban and a suburban environment. 
Much of present-day redevelopment 
(with some notable exceptions) will 
serve only to strengthen the attrac- 
tions of suburbia. 


High Density No Solution 
Thus the aim of urban renewal 
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should be to make cities efficient and 
attractive places in which people will 
wish to live. This cannot be done 
without reducing overcrowding both 
of housing and of employment. 

As far as housing is concerned, the 
necessity for overspill is obvious. No 
conceivable density can obviate this, 
The irony of the present situation is 
that redevelopment is often regarded 
as an alternative to overspill, whereas, 
in fact, overspill is needed to allow re- 
development to take place. The case 
for higher densities in central areas 
than in peripheral areas is not in 
question: no one would suggest re- 
developing Westminster with semi- 
detached houses at twelve to the acre! 
But if the provision for overspill is 
inadequate, local authorities find 
themselves compelled to redevelop 
at undesirably high densities. Such 
policies are extremely costly and re- 
duce the overspill problem only 
marginally. The present govern- 
ment’s solution—Town Development 
Act schemes—is grossly inadequate. 
Though London has been more 
successful in this field than any other 
local authority, less than 10,000 
houses have been so provided to date. 
The necessity for further new towns is 
obvious to all who do not share the 
government’s lack of sympathy for 
public enterprise. 


Growth of Central London 
Employment 


More difficult of solution is the 
question of employment. This is the 
crux of the planning problem—both 
in the prosperous areas of the South 
and the unfavoured regions of the 
North. Present policies are sadly de- 
ficient: as is underlined by the large 
growth in employment in central 
London. This is a problem which 
cannot be solved without more 
stringent controls over office build- 
ing. Some method must also be found 
of making employers bear a much 
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greater share of the cost of congestion 
for which they are responsible than 
they do at present. And it must be 
recognized that a more forceful 
policy of dispersing employment 
would entail the payment of com- 
pensation—a problem which would 
be very much reduced if betterment 
were reintroduced. 


Costs of Congestion 


The immediate political objection 
to this, of course, is that the cost in- 
volved would be astronomical. As 
far as public accounting is concerned 
this is undoubtedly true, but the cost 
of coping with congestion is equally 
frightening. The Victoria Line under- 
ground, urban motorways, the pro- 
vision of multi-storey car parks, the 
subsidization of passenger transport 
and municipal flats—all these are 
direct tangible costs which rarely 
figure in the planning balance sheet. 
And furthermore, they tend to aggra- 
vate the very problem which they are 
intended to alleviate. Can there be 
any doubt that the extension of urban 
motorways into Central London 
would make congestion in Central 
London even worse? Even a brief 
recital of the facts points to the com- 
plexity of the problem and the need 
for a co-ordinated policy of urban 
improvements and dispersal. 


Land Values Scare 


The ramifications of the present 
planning impasse are widespread. 
Not only is urban congestion increas- 
ing, but the resultant demand for 
suburban housing sites is forcing up 
the price of land. The land values 
scare is predominantly a Greater 
London problem and is largely attri- 
butable to the failure of the Govern- 
ment to take the political measures 
necessary to deal with its basic cause. 
Yet increased land values stimulate 
even higher densities ; higher densities 
involve higher costs; higher costs 
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necessitate larger subsidies . . . and so 
it goes on. 


New Towns in Planning Policy 


There is a strange idea abroad that 
the new towns policy has been tried 
and found wanting. Yet new towns, 
like green belts, were intended to be 
part of the machinery of planning. 
Without the other part—control over 
the distribution of employment— 
their contribution to the wider prob- 
lems of regional planning is largely 
negatived. The complaint that the 
new towns are too near London is 
misplaced: London has been allowed 
to spread out to them. If the employ- 
ment capacity of Central London is 
not reduced they will rapidly be 
engulfed. The movement of firms to 
new suburban centres is no answer 
to this problem, desirable though it 
may be within the context of present 
policies. The need is for long-distance 
dispersal which can provide better 
living and working conditions both 
for the families who move and for 
those who stay. 

It is sad to reflect that such plati- 
tudes need to be reiterated at this 
date. The relationship between re- 
newal and dispersal was clear to the 
architects of post-war planning policy. 
The solutions they put forward are 
fundamentally as valid today as they 
were nearly two decades ago. They 
clearly saw the need for positive action 
by government. They did not foresee 
that planning policy would eventually 
fall to the danger of becoming mere 
development control. 
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SECRETS IN THE GLENS 


An unusually sympathetic view of the aesthetic quality of Scottish 


hydro-electric developments, the economic importance of which is 


seldom questioned. 


UR GLENS hold surprises, and 
() x too, hidden between the 

folds of the hills and unsuspect- 
ed by those making their way along 
the main highway. I have in mind 
particularly the Glen Shira hydro- 
electric scheme, along with the Allt- 
na-Lairige dam, a subsidiary develop- 
ment in upper Glen Fyne. Glen Shira 
lies within the estates of the Duke of 
Argylland Glen Fyne within the estate 
of the Nobles of Ardkinglas. In the 
construction of these two schemes 
there is much to be admired; much 
which is unique; and evidence of 
“‘sensitivity’’ on the part of the North 
of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board 
which goes a long way towards blunt- 
ing the natural feeling of regret that 
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our lovely glens have to be invaded at 
all and the natural contours of the 
countryside altered. 

Work on the Glen Shira hydro- 
electric scheme commenced in 1948, 
800 men being employed during the 
peak period of construction. A unique 
feature of this scheme is its reversible 
pumping station (called Sron Mor), 
which enables water, collected in a 
lower subsidiary reservoir from its 
own catchment streams, to be pump- 
ed up to the main reservoir for storage. 
The water is brought down four and a 
half miles of tunnel and pipeline to 
Clachan Power Station at the head of 
Loch Fyne, and the final stage of this 
tunnel is an inclined pressure shaft 
which is the first of its kind in Britain. 


A stormy day in Glen Shira. Here the general character of the mountain scenery seems 
untouched by modern works. 


Margaret Crichton 
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Margaret Crichton 


A close-up view of a section of the dam. The new road is seen also. 


The Allt-na-Lairige dam is 1,350 
feet long and 73 feet in height and is 
unique in that it is the first large hy- 
dro-electric dam in Western Europe 
to be built of pre-stressed concrete. 


Reaching the Dams 


Reaching either of the dams is as 
enjoyable an experience as looking at 
them. The main Inveraray Glasgow 
road runs by the shores of Loch Fyne 
and has on its other side wooded hill- 
sides of exceptional beauty. Even in 
December these hills are colourful, 
having an abundance of luminous 
green moss contrasting vividly with 
the deep russet of the dead bracken. 
On this lovely road beyond Duni- 
quaich opens Glen Shira where the 
little Dubh Loch is formed by the 
River Shira half a mile above its 
mouth. The stream tumbles through 
the glen and widens at the Dubh Loch 
before flowing into Loch Fyne. Dubh 


Loch is a playground for all types of 


wild life and is very picturesque in 
that large bull-rushes and tall grasses 
fringe its edges. Ducks, seagulls, scart, 
herons, swans, divers, and a great 


variety of smaller birds share the loch 
between them. 

As you climb up the glen getting 
farther away from any living being, it 
becomes more difficult to believe that 
a fine achievement such as the Glen 
Shira scheme is hidden still farther 
away in the deeper folds of the hills. 
Apart from the scenery and the antici- 
pation of seeing what lies “‘at the end 
of the road’’, there is an added induce- 
ment in that a new road, with passing 
places, runs from the main Glasgow 
Inveraray road through Glen Shira to 
the upper works of the Shira scheme. 
On climbing higher and observing 
the thickly-wooded hillsides, you find 
yourself becoming aware of the at- 
mosphere of serenity and loneliness 
which usually pervades valleys such 
as this; where the only sound is run- 
ning water or the call of the curlew, 
and where the peaks tower into a 
world of many moods. 


A Historic Valley 

It is comforting to realize that al- 
though this glen holds so much of 
man’s skill in planning, engineering, 
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and progress, yet it holds it unobtru- 
sively and in such a way that the glen 
retains its beauty, appeal, and atmos- 
phere; holds it proudly, as if to dis- 
play indifference at enfolding such an 
achievement by man’s efforts within 
its detached serenity. This valley has 
known also the romance of Scottish 
history. It was here that Rob Roy 
Macgregor lodged in a house on Ben 
Buie Farm; and here his son was born, 
who was hanged for the abduction of 
Jean Key from Balfron Parish. There 
is also a tradition that in the wars of 
Montrose, Argyll had a sentry posted 
at the Sron Mor dam site and he was 
found asleep by Montrose’s men on 
their way to pillage Inveraray. Glen 
Shira used to belong to the Chief of 
the Clan McNaughton. It was by way 
of Glen Fyne that cattle were driven 
from the west coast to the Falkirk tryst. 
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With these historic shades of the 
past it seems only fitting that the 
Hydro-Electric Board has made use of 
as many Scottish resources as possible, 
For example, in the Clachan power 
station, which is built into the side of 
Clachan Hill and is covered with rock 
and soil, it is a Clyde-built, Francis- 
type turbine which drives a 40,000 
kilowatt alternator. In addition, the 
Board has adhered to its policy of us- 
ing local stone wherever possible, thus 
encouraging employment for quarry- 
men and stonemasons. As a result the 
Clachan control room and _ switch 
house, near the entrance to the under- 
ground station, is a very tasteful and 
solidly-constructed building. Stone 
from near St Catherines and from 
Inveraray has been used to the best 
advantage both with regard to 
strength and appearance. 


Dunderave Castle, situated on the shores of Loch Tyne, Argyllshire. The castle is the ancient 
home of the Chiefs of McNaughton, to whom Glen Shira used to belong. 


George Kerr, Glasgou 
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Shira and Segovia 


At the top of Glen Shira you can 
form a better idea of the scheme as 
a whole. The upper main reservoir 
is an impressive sight. It is formed by 
a round-headed, buttress-type dam 
across a wide valley 1,100 feet above 
sea level, and comprises thirty-seven 
buttresses with gravity sections at each 
end. The rounded archways between 
these buttresses remind one of Spain. 
At a first glance they brought to my 
mind the famous Roman aqueduct at 
Segovia near to Madrid. Many other 
thoughts must inevitably come to the 
mind of the interested onlooker. For 
instance, the silent control of power 
within the surrounding area of Glen 
Fyne and Glen Shira; and the thought 
of the number of other Scottish beauty 
spots with which these glens are con- 
nected unobtrusively. Down the val- 
ley is Sron Mor power station, a fore- 
runner of the Board’s major pump- 
storage scheme at Loch Awe. A com- 
plete remote-control system, which is 
contained in Clachan’s control build- 
ing, connects Sron Mor and Allt-na- 
Lairige power stations. There is also 
communication byundergroundcable 
between Clachan control room and 
the group control at Sloy power sta- 
tion. Add to these reflections the fur- 
ther thought of all the power being 
carried to the Oban, Striven, and 
Campbeltown lines, and you begin to 
be impressed by facts. 

But the glens themselves can im- 
press. Standing beside the upper main 
reservoir, which stores water from the 
River Shira and the headwaters of the 


3*5 
River Fyne, the view right down the 
valley to Loch Fyne beyond is magni- 
ficent. This is the moment to reflect 
on this valley; to think about the use 
to which it has been put; and to mar- 
vel at its beauty, which seems unable 
to be touched. Down there and on the 
hills on either side, the deer are plenti- 
ful and the wild cat roams. It seems, 
somehow, as if man has come to “‘for- 
bidden territory’’, stayed a while to 
harness some of nature’s strength, and 
has retreated quietly leaving the val- 
ley in such a way that even its wildest 
inhabitants can still feel that it is 
home. Allat once everything observed 
and noted during the journey from 
Dubh Loch to this point now seems 
insignificant and lost in the majesty of 
the valley stretching below. You be- 
gin to realize that the wonderful peaks 
surrounding you now at very close 
quarters are those which looked so in- 
accessible from the main road. 


A Hidden Tribute 


Being spurred on to reflect and 
think is a good thing in these days of 
speed and hustle: to respect achieve- 
ment and admire our country’s beauty 
is even better. And so, as we speed 
along the main highway and perhaps 
espy a fascinating glen winding to- 
wards the folds of the hills, we could 
remember that our glens do hold many 
secrets which are well-worth dis- 
covering ; not the least, perhaps, being 
a hidden tribute to the North of Scot- 
land Hydro-Electric Board for its 
enterprise, skill, and sensitivity to the 
beauty of our country. 


Hampstead Garden Suburb’s Jubilee Charter 


On 19 October 1961 the Hampstead 
Garden Suburb Residents’ Association 
issued this statement: 

The Hampstead Garden Suburb 
Residents’ Association, in celebrating 
its fifty years of work, records its 


gratitude to the founders of the 
suburb for their faith and initiative. 
They created a community widely 
acclaimed for the distinction of its 
setting and the quality of its social 
life. 
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The Association, keenly aware of 
this heritage and the desire to main- 
tain and develop it to meet the needs 
of modern living, marks this Jubilee 
by an affirmation of aims. These 
aims—loyally accepted by all (whe- 
ther residents, ground landlords, or 
local authorities) will safeguard the 
design so brilliantly sponsored by 
Dame Henrietta Barnett, and inter- 
preted by Sir Raymond Unwin and 
his colleagues. 

Following are the aims—many of 
them dating back to the suburb’s 
early days—that constitute the Jubi- 
lee Charter: 

1. Houses shall continue to be plan- 
ned in such a way that none shall 
spoil each other’s outlook or rob 
its neighbour of beauty. 

2. Properties shall be bounded by 
hedges, trellis, or wire fences— 
not walls or close boarded fences. 

3. High density flat building and the 
sale of individual freeholds shall 
be resisted as not compatible with 
the suburb idea. 

4. Woods and communal gardens 
shall be preserved as open spaces, 
and not sacrificed for building. 

5. Roads to be lined with trees to 
make where possible a colour 
scheme with the hedges. 

6. All unnecessary noise shall be 
avoided. 

7. The building of garages and other 
necessary development to exist- 
ing property shall be carefully 
controlled. 

8. Attempts to use the suburb for 
through traffic shall be resisted in 
the interest alike of amenity and 
road safety. 

g. Notice boards, posters, and other 
publicity material shall be re- 
strained in size and displayed with 
care. 

10. The encouragement of good 
neighbourliness and community 
enjoyment. This will be greatly 

helped by residents themselves 
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being considerate in such matters 
as the good maintenance of gar- 
dens, the making of bonfires, the 
hanging out of washing, noise 
from broadcasting, and unsightly 
television aerials. 

The Residents’ Association in issu- 
ing this charter is heartened by the 
knowledge that the planning authori- 
ties for this area recognize the su- 
burb as an example of town planning 
of historic interest in which future 
development must not be allowed to 
prejudice the general plan, the har- 
mony of groups of buildings or open 
spaces, or the community life of the 
locality. 

The Association, fully aware of its 
responsibilities and opportunities to 
preserve and increase the amenities of 
the suburb, possesses no powers ex- 
cept as a rallying point for suburb 
opinion. Its representations on the 
suburb’s behalf are generally received 
with courtesy and sympathy. It relies 
for its influence and effectiveness on 
the response of all for whom it speaks. 
It welcomes newly arrived residents, 
does its best to attract young people 
to its counsels, and encourages the 
many local activities. 

This suburb is the fulfilment of an 
idea—that thoughtful planning makes 
for neighbourliness. It is a good idea, 
worth some effort to safeguard. We 
must match the vision of the founders 
with the vigilance their achievement 
deserves. 








The special issue of The Town Plan- 
ning Review entitled Land Use in an 


Urban Environment: A General View of 


Town and Country Planning published 
by the Department of Civic Design, 
University of Liverpool, will be re- 
viewed in an early issue of TOwN AND 
CounTRY PLANNING. 
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TOWN PLANNING AT THE CROSS- 
ROADS. By Lewis heeble. The Estates 
Gazette. 325. 6d. 

The title is apt, for town planning 
must indeed either develop a new ap- 
proach or relapse into increasing im- 
potence. Mr Keeble starts his book 
with four quite brief historical chap- 
ters, and then deals with a wide range 
of subjects (including town centres, 
roads, development control, and 
housing requirements) with which 
planners are critically concerned. 
His purpose is to stimulate thinking 
about the new approach which has 
become essential. 

In many ways the core of this book 
is the chapter on “‘regional planning”’. 
Mr Keeble points out that our civili- 
zation urgently requires a broader 
type of planning than local develop- 
ment plans (as now constructed) can 
produce; but that hardly any regional 
planning is in fact being done. More- 
over, thought about planning issues 
is too parochial and too mechanical. 
Mr Keeble cites the case of the Lymm 
inquiry conducted by a QC and the 
Minister’s subsequent decision. The 
issue was seen as a kind of contest be- 
tween the minimum land require- 
ments for Manchester housing and 
the defence of the countryside and 
agriculture. It ought to have been seen 
as a problem of creating a satisfactory 
regional pattern of development, 
wherein priority would be given to 
the creation of good living and work- 
ing conditions. 

Some of Mr Keeble’s suggestions 
will shock many supporters of plan- 
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ners. He regards green belts as a 
*“‘quasi-regional”’ device which has 
not succeeded. He would therefore 
abolish green belts and concentrate 
(if I follow him aright) upon the pre- 
paration of town and village plans 
which provide adequate room for ur- 
ban growth at acceptable densities. 
Development elsewhere would be 
strictly controlled under general plan- 
ning powers. He backs up this thesis 
by a frank demonstration that we can 
afford the land to house people de- 
cently, and that this aim need entail 
neither “‘sprawl’’ nor (outside the 
conurbations) excessively large towns. 
The conurbations themselves should 
be “humanized” in various ways, and 
enough employment (particularly 
office employment) should be dis- 
persed elsewhere to make this possible 
and to prevent the further growth of 
long-distance commuting. 
Personally, I agree with much of 
this analysis. In one way, I would go 
further and suggest that we should 
abandon our present close distinc- 
tions between ‘‘town”’ and “‘country- 
side” in favour of a distinction be- 
tween what may be called the “‘urban- 
region” and the “rural-region’’. Let 
us remember that two circles of fifty 
miles radius centred on London and 
Manchester together contain over 
half the population of England and 
Wales; and that a third circle of 
twenty-five miles around Birmingham 
contains a further substantial propor- 
tion. Within these urban-regions the 
important aim is to create a conveni- 
ent (which means a dispersed) pat- 
tern of living; and in the regions agri- 
culture is of much less importance 
than industry. (It would have a fuller 
place in the “rural-region”’.) 
However, green belts have surely 
still a vital part to play within this de- 
sign, especially as their aesthetic and 
recreational value could be consider- 
able in such regions. Equally, Mr 
Keeble is surely right in condemning 
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restrictive green belts around lesser 
towns, where the greatest volume of 
development ought to be concentrat- 
ed. The price of restriction in some 
places is ample growth elsewhere ; and 
town planning, under the influence of 
a powerful preservationist movement, 
has become too petty and restriction- 
ist-minded. 

What can be done to cure this situ- 
ation? Mr Keeble bluntly suggests 
that the wishes of local inhabitants 
should be regarded as simply irrele- 
vant, where the happiness and welfare 
of millions is at stake. I would not go 
so far as this. Local opinions always 
deserve some respect. The problem is 
to transmute genuine but narrow local 
affections into an appreciation of 
necessary change and into a deter- 
mination to harmonize new with old; 
so that physical development be- 
comes a creative process, not a matter 
of disposing of unwanted packets of 
urban “‘overspill’’ as unobtrusively as 
possible. On this and on many other 
questions Mr Keeble’s book offers a 
worthy and stimulating contribution 
towards the perennial problem of 
public enlightenment. 

PETER SELF 


THE STORY OF FABIAN SOCIALISM. 
By Margaret Cole. Heinemann. 30s. 
This is a most distinguished contri- 
bution to modern social-political his- 
tory, amply covering the wide scope 
of its subject, well balanced, richly 
documented, and so readable that it 
is as difficult to put down as a novel 
by Graham Greene. Being myself an 
ancient member ofthe Fabian Society, 
rained upon by its publications for 
over fifty years, I had some idea of its 
influence on Western social progress ; 
but until I read this book I had not 
fully appreciated the amazing range 
and volume of the constructive 
thought and advocacy of the Society 
and the circles inspired by its mo- 
tives and methods. A great number of 
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eminent persons come into the story 
—from the founding fathers and 
mothers, like Bernard Shaw, Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb, E. R. Pease, and 
Annie Besant, to “‘stormy petrels” 
like H. G. Wells, Stafford Cripps, 
and G. D. H. Cole, and many 
members of past and present British 
cabinets. It is remarkable that Mrs 
Cole, who is part of the Fabian 
story herself, is able as historian to 
attain a high degree of objectivity, 
and to combine in her judgements of 
persons warm admiration for talents 
and achievements with judicious 
critical assessments. One may almost 
say she sees her famous husband and 
herself as an extremely perspicacious 
researching angel would see them. 
Whether she is exactly right in these 
two cases only the official angels can 
know; but I do feel convinced by her 
assessments of the Webbs—which 
keeps them great without making 
them superhuman. Will anyone ever 
do the like for Marx and Lenin ? 
One curious thing about the Fabian 
Society, in view of the breadth of its 
interests, is that until quite recently it 
disregarded the problem of city con- 
gestion and overgrowth. It once issu- 
ed a good tract on housing by Ray- 
mond Unwin (Cottage Plans and Com- 
mon Sense). And in 1934 I wrote one 
on Town Development for the New 
Fabian Research Bureau. But until 
the last few years the Society as a 
whole took no interest in the garden 
city (new town) movement, though 
some of its members were active in 
the Garden City Association and the 
founding of Letchworth and Welwyn; 


Bernard Shaw was a shareholder in | 


both, for instance. It is interesting that 
when Howard published To-Morrou 
in 1898, Secretary E. R. Pease con- 
temptuously reviewed it in Fabian 
News as just another escapist ideal 
community. He did not detect its 
radical difference from the projects of 
the Owenites and other Utopians, 
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with whom the Fabians were at the 
time engaged in a fierce ideological 
battle. F. J. O. 


A GLOSSARY OF GEOGRAPHIGAL 
TERMS. Edited by L. Dudley Stamp. 
Longmans 1961. 635. 

Although geography is relatively 
young as an academic discipline, it 
has now developed sufficiently to have 
evolved many specialized technical 
terms. Publication of this glossary, 
therefore, is most opportune, and an 
attempt has been made in it to cover 
the full range of geographical studies 
—physical, human, social, and eco- 
nomic—though it is inevitable that 
the first of these aspects should pre- 
dominate. 

The value and particular interest 
of this work, however, does not lie in 
the mere recording of agreed defini- 
tions, but rather in the listing of varia- 
tions in usage followed by an informa- 
tive comment upon them. From this 
approach it is seen that, even among 
experts, there is still a wide diver- 


ence of views on the meaning of 
$ § 


many words; and in fact, there are 
certain terms (‘‘eustatic”’ and “‘urban 
region”’, for instance) which have 
completely contradictory interpre- 
tations placed upon them by different 
authorities. Information such as this 
on the meaning, derivation, and usage 
of geographical terms makes the 


glossary an indispensable source of 


reference for all those concerned in 
either the pure or applied branches 
of the subject. ROBIN H. BEST 


SOCIAL SCIENCE AND COMMUNITY 
ACTION. Edited by Charles R. Adrian. 
Michigan State University, 1960. 

Once again a group of American 
sociologists have produced a paper- 
back describing an inquiry into some 
aspects of their favourite playground 
“the community’’. In this instance, 
we have three papers which were 
presented originally as talks in con- 
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junction with a series of seminars 
sponsored by the Institute of Com- 
munity Development and Services at 
Michigan State University. These 
seminars were “‘devoted to the prob- 
lem of finding ways, if they exist, for 
applying the accumulated relevant 
knowledge of the various fields of 
higher education to the public policy 
issues which confront American ur- 
ban society”’. 

The editor, Charles Adrian, has 
provided an introductory chapter in 
which he discusses the community as 
a “‘laboratory”’ for the social scientist 
and considers the structure of the 
community and the way in which de- 
cisions for local action are made. An 
important and interesting subject 
which is considerably hampered by 
phrases such as “‘some of the analysis 
may assist the action-oriented leader 
in finding optimum strategies for 
achieving his ends.” 

Of the three papers which follow, 
the last, Lloyd Rodwin’s discussion of 
the roles of the city planner in the 
community, is the most readable and 
most relevant to readers of this jour- 
nal. He maintains that city planners 
will “increasingly recognize that they 
deal mainly with distributions and 
flows of activity, with physical forms 
and flow systems and with their 
interrelations.” Realization of this 
role has been hampered by the re- 
action against the “city beautiful’ 
movement and the author maintains 
that a city planner is often guilty of 
assuming the roles of sociologist, 
economist, lawyer, or political scien- 
tist. A case history of a redevelopment 
project outlines the functions of the 
planner and his relationship with 
other experts. This paper is stimulat- 
ing and pleasant reading but un- 
fortunately this cannot be said of the 
two which precede it. The attempts to 
establish sociology as a science has 
led to an unfortunate literary style 
and use of jargon which predominates 
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in sociological works from America. 
The papers ‘““Theory Research and 
Practice in Community Organiza- 
tion” and “The Analysis of Influence 
in Local Communities” are written 
in a style which confounds the reader 
and obscures the argument. 
GILLIAN M. PITT 


RESTRICTIVE COVENANTS AFFECTING 
FREEHOLD LAND. 3rd Edition by G. H. 
Newsom, Qc. Sweet @ Maxwell. 3 gns. 

In the pre-planning era restrictive 
covenants played an important part 
in securing and maintaining good 
standards of estate development, and 
even today are a useful supplement to 
the control exercised under the Plan- 
ning Acts. Where, however, a re- 
strictive covenant has ceased to serve 
any really useful purpose or could be 
modified without detriment to the 
interests of other people, the Lands 
Tribunal may discharge or modify 
the covenant. The current spate of 
building development has resulted in 
a great number of applications—not 
always successful—to the Lands Tri- 
bunal by property owners hoping to 
be allowed to redevelop old building 
plots to higher densities. 

In this third edition of the standard 
work on restrictive covenants on 
freehold land, Mr Newsom has paid 
particular attention to the machinery 
for securing the modification of a 
covenant and the rights of persons 
seeking to oppose such modification. 
He hascompletely rewritten that part 
of the book which deals with the 
jurisdiction of the Lands Tribunal 
and there is a useful note on the less 
well known and little used powers of 
the county court under the Housing 
Acts to permit the conversion of large 
houses into flats. A. E. T. 


INDEX, Vol. xxx, TOWN AND COUNTRY 
PLANNING, is available on request 
from 28 King Street, London WCa2. 
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